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iHE ENGLISH 

! INSTRUCTOR. . 

J CHAP. I. 

MORAL 6>lfTKNCI*. 

f J. HEBE is a mean in all things. Even vir^ 
tue itself has its stated limits; which not being 
strictly observed, it ceases to be virliie. 

A wise man will desire no more than what 
lie may get justiv , use soberly, distribute 
' cheti fully , and live upon contenl-jJly. 

Philosophy is then only valuable, when it 
' 'servfs for llie law of life , and n)! lor tlie 

0!>tentation of science. 
, Without a friend the world is but a wil- 
derness. 

A man may have a thousand intimate 
acquainiances , and not a frieni among ihem 
all. If you have one trii::ud , tliink yuurself 
'■appy. 

Prosperity gains friends , and adversity tries 
.til em. 

Complaisance renders a superior amiable i 
la e^ual agreeablij, and au ini^^iior ai.i;eptab!e. 
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Excess of ceremony shews want of breedin* 
Thai civility is best, which excludes all su-* 
]>eiJiuous lorinalily. i 

Ingratiiude is a crime so shameful , ihal thei 
man was nos-er yet found, who Would ack.- 
;iiowledge limiself guilty of it. 

Truth is born with us; aad we must do vlo- 
■Jence to nature, to shake off our lerjcft* 

No man has a (horougfa taste of proipe- 
iJty , to whom adversity never happened. 

Wbfin our vices leave us, we iLttcr oum:Uj 
yes that we leave them. •. 

Anger may glance into the breast of a wise 
^^" > ^^} ^"U only ill liie hosom of fonJs. 

JSy iskmg rwenge, a man is but eren with 
iiis enemy, but in passing it over, he is su- 
perior. 

To err is human; to forgive, divine. 
A more glorious victory cannot be gaiired 'H 
over another man, than this, that when the " 
injury began on his part , the kindness should 
hegin on ours. 

Wc should lake a prudent care for the fu- 
ture, but so as to enjoy the present. It is no 
part of wisdom to be miserable to-day, be- 
■cause we may liappen to be so to-moirow. 

Some would be thought to do great things, 
who are but tools and instruments; liU ilie. 
fool who fancied lie played upon the organ , 
when he only blew the bellows. 

It is ungenerous to give a man occasion to 
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blusb at his own Ignorance in one ihing , Tiho 
jicrhaps may excel us in many. 

No object is more pleasing lo the e\-e, iban 
tlie sif-ht of a man whom you Lave obliged ; 
nor any music so agreeable to the ear, as 
ilie voice of one that owns you for his be-- 
ncfactor. 

It is the infirmity of little minds lo be ta- 
keu *filh every appearance, and duzzteH -witli 
every tiling that spnrktes; but {;reat minds 
Juve but Utile admiration , because few things 
appear new to them. 

It happens to men of learnin)C , as to »ar» 
of com; ihey sbooi up, and raise their hfads 
high, while ihey are empty; but when full, 

nJ swelled witli grain , they begin lo flag 



and di 



oop. 



When Darius offered Meiiander ten thou- 
sand talents to divide Asia equally with him^ 
Vie answered, the earth cannot bear two suns, 
nor Asia two Icings. Parmenio, a friend of 
Alexander's, hearing the great offers Darius 
lud made, said, were I Alexander, I would 
accept ihein. So would 1, replied Alexander ^ 
were 1 Paruienio. 

The latter part of a wi^e man's life , is 
t;ken up in curing the follies, prejudices, . 
.and false opinions he had contracted in tba 
former. 

He who tells a lye is not sensible hovi 
great a last be undsrialtes : for h.; must b« 
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forced lo invent twenty more to njaintaiii I 
ihat one. 

A man should never be ashamed to own lie 
lias been in the wrong; which ts but sayinn;' 
ill other \«ords , that lie is wiser to day tLian 
Jie was yesterday. 

Wherever J find a great do«l of gratitude 
in a poor man , I take it for panted there 
would be as much generosity if he were a 
lich man. 

It often happens that those are the best peo- 

Ele, whose char^oters have been most injured'" 
y sbntJereTs : as we osuaUy find that to be 
the swEietost fiuit > which the birds have been 
pecking at. 

Man is but a compoiilion of gond and avil ; 
diamonds have flaws, and rose^ have priclc- 
Ics; and the sun has its shade, and the inocii 
Jier spots. 

Pride should be by young men carefully 
avoidad , by old men utterly despised , ani by 
all men suspected and feared. 

Some things are wanting to poverty, but 
all things are watiting to avarice. 
. To lie anj;ry is to revenge the faults of 
others upon ourselves. 

This is a Jaw that should he observed bet- 
wixt the givetand the receiver : the one should 
instantly forget the benefit he has conferred,' 
and the other should altvays have it in re* 
ai em bra nee. 



Cuglc 
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Among the. pr^epis. aiiil aplKirifins adinii- 
led bv generjl tonsenl., ajid iiiculcaied by fre- 
ciienl repitiliqu-,, there is -i!one so famou^ 
emongsl tlie masters of ancient wisdom , as lluit 
ccmpendious lesion : € Be acqiuinled with 
. thyself. - ■ , 

Superficial people are' tnofe agreejUe the 
first linic yon are in their cofiipaiiy , than ever 
afterwards: Men of jiidgmeiil improve every 
succeeding conversation , btware therefore of 
judging by one interview. 
, Peop'e are very api to compare ihcir pre- 
eent situation w.iih ihe Xml that is past, or 
Tpvitli a belter of other people's ; whereas qiriie 
the contrary would always be more politic, 
and generally more reasonable. 

Men and statues that are admired in an elc- 
Tuied situation have a very difFeri'nl effect 
upon lis , when we approach them. The first 
' appear less then we imagined them , the last 
bigger. 

A man vrriles very often much better than 
he lives : he proposes his scheinfs of life irt 
a stale of abstraction ami JisengHj^ement , 
ciempt from the eniiceiiients of hopn , the 
sollicitations of affections, the importunities 
of appetite, or the depressions of fear and is 
in the same stale niih him that 'eaches iipoii 
■land the art of navigation , to wh.o:ii ihe sea 
is always smooth | and the wind-always pror^ 
«(wr9U^ 
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What sctilplurc is to a hlocfc of marble, 
education is to a Jiuniaii soul. The philoso— 
jiher, the saint, the lieto^ ihe wise, ilie 
good , or the gieat man ly hid aud concealed " 
iiiaplebeidn, i^hich a proper editciiiion ni^ght 
have disiiitetred and bioiight to liglit. 

Anciently ihe Romans worshipped virtue 
and honour for {jods ; whence it was t^at 
ihcy built l-.vo temples , which were so sea- 
led , as none could enler ihe temple of ho- 
nour without passing through the temple of 
viriue. 

We are always complaining that our days 
are few, and acting,^ as if thtie would be no 
end ol' iliem. 

Zeno Jiearinga young man speak. loo freely, 
told liim : ■ I~or this reason we have two 
« cars , and but one tongue , that we should 

- hear much , and speak iillle. » 

A taltaiive fellow willing to learn of Iso- 
crates, he asked him double his usual price; 
•> because, s^id he, I must both teach Liin 
• ,to spcdk. , and to hold his lon^we. ' 

When Socrates was as^ked , which of mor- 
tal men was lo be accounted iieaiesl to iho 
gods in happiness, he answered, ■ thai man 

- who is in want of the fewest lhin;;s. > 
When the same philosopher was building 

himself a house at Athens , being ask^d by 
one who observed the liiileness of the design 
why he wpuU uot h^ve an abode more sui- 
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table to liis di^nily? )i« replie^l , that lie kIioiiM 
iKlrk hi;nseif sufiicieiitly accotnuioila(e<l il' ha . 
could see that narronr babitation filled wiiU 
Teal friends. 

The same pbilosoplier , one of iLe poorest 
llioiigb greatest men in Albens , observliij; 
the pomp, and luxury of liis follow cilizt'iis 
- How many wants, says he, have ihe ii.;b 
« and great, from which I am entirely free! * 
Cato being asked , how it happened ihat 
lie had no statues erected to bim, whilst Horn? 
■ was crowded with ihosa of so many others. 
> I would ratlier , answered lie, people should 
" enquire , why 1 have them not, than com- 
« plain , Ibat I have them. * 

Demetrius Phaiereus being informed , that 
iLe people of Athens liad destroyed all the 
numerous statues , ihey had formerly erected 
Xo bis honour, ■ It mailers not, says he, 
■ since ibey cannot obliterate the actions 
m -which acquired them. > 

It was a fine answer of Diogenes, wh» 
being asked in mockery , why philosopher) 
were the followers of rich men, and not rich 
men of philosophers , replied , - because the 
4 one knew what they liad need of, and ibe 
• other did not. ■ 

The Emperor Titns rememljcring once at 
Slipper, that during thai day he had done no- 
body a kindness, ■ my fiicads , «ay$ be, J 
I Ijave lost ibis J^y- i^ 



.Goo^sl^ 
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It is menlioneJ in history , lo tlie lionotir 
pr the EiDperor Alexander ^evciiis, that he 
v.gplil in no case permit ofTices [o be sold ; 
for , said lie , • he who biiyeth , must sell. » 

Anacharsis the Scythian, who was acroun- 
leJ one of the when men of his age , baing; 
reproached by im iinperlineiit Alhenijn witU 
iho barbarity of his country, toll him, • My 
.« country may disgrace me , but thou art a 

* disgrace lo ihy country. ' 

Callicraiidas , the Spartan General , being 
persuaded at a battle to save liimselF by re- 
treating • No , answered he , the Spjitans can 

* equip another fieet , should this be to^t > 
- but 1 can never recover my reputation , 
« if 1 forfeit it by basely fljing before ih« 

* enemy. ■ 

When Diogenes received a \i^;l in his tub 
from Alexander the Great , and was asked , 
what petition he had to offer : - 1 have no. 
■ thing, said he, to ask, but that you won''.] 

* remove to the other side, that you may not 

* by iiitercepliug the sun-shine, lake from 
fi me 'what you cannot give me. ■ 

Philip, King of Macedon having heard, 
thai the Great Alexander his son sang cnre 
ata feast, lo the wonder, and tn*y of the best 
musicians (here ; ■ Art not Ihoii ashamed , 
m said he to him , to sing so veil ? • 

Themistocles being asked how he would 
(Darry his daughter, whether to one of small 
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roiliiive , or to one that -was rich , but of an 
ill reputation? made answer ■ I hul rjitiftr 
• have a man wiihoul an estate , tlian to 
•• have an estate W'ilhout a man. • 

We read of a philosopher , who derlaied of 
himself, that the first year he eniete.I npon 
the study of philosophj he knew al! ihiiiss, 
Ihe second year he knew sonielbin^, Iiul the 
third year nothing: The more he sUidied , 
tlie more he declined in the opinion of his 
own knowledge , and saw morCot the shortness 
'-ci his understanding. 



CHAP. 1 J. 
SELECT FABLES, 

TTITB THEIB MOnALS. 



1. The Dog and ihj Sha.'.ow. 
A Dojj; crossing a river wiili a piece of 
flesh in his tnouth , and the dJf being fine 
and char, the Shadow of the meat appeared 
so plain in the water , that tlie ilog could not 
Lelp snatching eagerly at it ; by which meant 
"he diopt the flesh wTiich lie had hell in his 
n'oulh , and entirely lo^t it. 
At firM the poor unfortunate cur was a. 
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litile suTpri&ed ; but recolleciing himself, lie 
thus expressed llie sense of ibe uiaEier in his 
<nvii language ! — - I liad * nouj^h , and to 

• spaie , had I but known when I was well ^ 

• olf, and been conlenled : but, by coveting 

- what ! had not in my -|5ossessiou , I have 

- now foolishly bost that , which I before po«- 
t si;ssed. ■ 

The Moral. 

Ora^P at al) , lose ail, Never quit a certalntjr' i 
for an uncertainty, or a substance for a sha- j 
<)ow ; nor gire a real and (ubsiantial price 
for superficial or empty hopes. 



II. Ihi Countryman and the SnaTce, 

A Countryman having found a Snake in 
the snosv , almost frozen to death , brought 
Jt liome , and laid it before the fire. In a 
short lime the snake, by means of the heat« - 
recovered its former strength and poisonous 
vi^or', till a last the heat becoming quite trou- 
blesome, it filled the whole cottage with its 
violent and impatient hissings. 

The countryman, snatching up a cudgel,, 
ran lo it , and corrected it for its insolence 
and ingratitude with reproaches and blows : 
— ' ■ What, ^aid he, is tjiis four way of re- 
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■• qniting favours , you vile crcaiiirc ! io y.iii 

• ihrciten me with death in my own houit 

• for bringing you here to save yom life ? • 

Tkt moral. 

It too frequenity happens, ihat liase men 
return evil for good, and bfcoiue tlie niorui 
and implacable enemies of tliovc very per-, 
sons, nho had before prolecteJ and exahed 
them. 



111. T!ie Camel and Jupiter. 

A disconlfinted young Camel compUtuetl 
liitk-rly lo Jupiter, that bulls, lions and oilier 
beasts, were adorned and guarded uilli horns, 
claws , eic. whilst he had no weajtjn where- 
viih to defend himself, and was exposed lo 
llie insults of Other creatures : he therefore 
begged after his owu inanm^r, that Jupiler 
nouM be su kind as to make liini a horned 
beast. 

The god laughed at his folly, and not only 
denied him his request, but ordered his car* 
lo be cropped. 

The moral. 

This fable shows us, that we ought not 
lo repine at the dispensations cf Providence. 
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Every creature hath its own psculiar gifts anj 
escellenry, to dictate therefore to' ihc divine, 
power, and desire to alter the course of wise 
nature I is an impeachment of the divine per- 
ffctiotii, for which the murmurcr is often 
piini&hed by heaven. 



IV. The Frog and the Or. 

A Frog, en\ying the bulk of an Ox,slrov* 
to swell and distend herself , from a vain con- l 
Ci'il of acquiring a size equal to that of the 
ox. As the tiling was not possible to be done, 
the frog's son adinoriished his mother to de- 
sist ; but his advice had no effect upon her , 
for she siill continued to distend herself the 
more: her son therefore earnestly cnlrc.ileJ 
her to give over ihe foolish attempt , sayin* , , 

• Dear mother , though you swell yours?U 

• (ill you burst, you can never equal the ojt's 
bulk ■'.She persisted however in her resolu- 
tion, and, deaf to a'l good counsel, at the 
third effort burst herself indeed. 

Tha moral. 

Things impossible ought not lobe attemp- . 
ted.-hnvy no man's talent , but improve yiur 
own, as far as n.itore ani reason will permit. 
Stop thcie and go no farther^ lest rula and 
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fcrtntptnpt attend yoti in tlie fond and obsll- 
jnaie pursuit ot wlial you can never. leacb. 



V. The Woif aud the Sheep. 

j A Woir, Iiaving lately had a sharp skirmish! 

' T.illi some liard-motillied curs , was forced to 
Jic quiet at Lome ; and , being in want of 
iood , grew faint and sick. : lie therefore en- 
treated a Sheep to felch liirn a little water; 

'for, says he, if I }iad only something to drink , 
I could make a shift well enough for meat.- 
the innocent sheep however suspected his de- 
sign , and made him this reply; ■ When I 
• give j'ou the water, you will make me the 
t meat to il. » 

The moral. 

We mutt not trust to the fair word* of a 
deceitful and treacherous enemy. Indped ths 

, duty of charily ilselt may be dispensed with, 
when one's safely it thereby endangered; be- 
cause some men , under Ihdt pr'-tence , have 
sactifired the very lives of their frienJs to theic 

I malice and hypocrisy. 



VI. The Ape and ihi Fox. 
I Ape of virtue and modesty was mightily 



i 
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concerned and ashamed , that for want of a 
tail she was forced lo expose her hinder parts, 
to all the world. Ob&erving therefore that ihe , 
¥ox war over-stocked with tail, whilst she 
hud none at all, shrt went to him and re— 
jvesented her hurd case, entreating him out 
of his great siiperfluilf to supply her wants : 
but the fox replied coolly and unconcernedly 
to her, » That he had no more tail than 
■« was proper for him ; and' indeed that tie 
• had rather it should sweep the ground, than 
' be severed Irom him to supply such a creil« 
« ture as the ape. ■ 

The moral. 

In fortune's unequal distribution somestar-^ 
ve, whilst others surfeit: the rich, n general, 
refusing to bestow any tolerable part of their ,j 
abundance on the relief of such as are sinking 
under want and distress; notwithstanding they 
arc sensible that the Divine lieing intendeil ; 
nay commands, that the superfluities which 
he has bestowed upon thern sbould be em- 
ployed in relieving the necessities , and in re- 
dressing the grievaaces, of the poor and uu-. 
foitunate. 



Vir. Tke Wolf and the Crane. 
Jftki a Wolf was greedily devouring; a sheen, 
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a bone stuck, in his throat she therefore went 
lip and down begging for help, but could 
liiitJ none; eveiy creature telling him^ that 
he mifihi thank, himself for his iate , and that 
he lichly deserved it for his insaditbla gtuttony. 
Al last J wilh many fair speeches and aer 
piomises, he prevailed upon the Crane to 
ibrust her long bill and iiect into bis throat, 
and pluck out tlie bon«. 

This Indeed the did verf dexterously; but 
. «hen she demanded the reward promised for 
her trouble, the wolf only despi^ and laug- 
Led at her : •> Be gnne , fool , said he, you 

- owe even your life lo me, and is not that 
< reward enough ? for had I thought fit, 

- you sauCy bold slut, I couLd hare bit off, 
■ your head. • 

The morml. 

Thus ungrateful men serve tlieir benefao 
tors : for, instead of rewarding generous friend- 
ships and faithful services, they think it ought 
to pass for a favor , that they do not return 
injuries and ruin instead of just requitals. 



VIII. The Countryman and Japinr. 

As a CouHtryman was diiving hii waggon 
liong a deep ::nd bad rij.id, At'i.;»t U siuck. 
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fast in tlie mire. Upon this he threw himself 
iminedian^ly en the ground , and With loud 
cries implored the assistance ot Jupiter and 
all the gods : - Why, you hzy blockhead , - 
says Jupirer to him , - lash ihe horses well , 

- and sfet your shoulder lightly to the wheel, 

- and then cjH to me again , and perhaps I 
• may give you a lift, • 

The moral. 

Use honest endeavours , and God will pros- , 
per tijem ! for prayers without industry seldom 
prove effeclual. Every man oujjhl to exett his 
best efforts and do as much as he is able , 
and uuJ«r an humb!c depeodance leave the 
iskiie of things to the Divine Being , but we 
muit not lie down in aditcb, andcry, • God 
help us, * and not strive to raise ourselves. 



IX. The Lion growa weak with ag*. 

A Lion , who by his cruelly and fierce- 
ness, whilst ynulh and vigor lasted, lud crei- 
led to himscU many enemies, when grown 
weak with infirmities and old age, was pu- 
nished for his past barbarities. 

The boar wounded him with his tusks; the 
bull pored him with his horns; nay, even 
the »Lug£i:h ass ^ llilnking to wipe olf hi« 
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old stains of stupidity , foil)' and laziness, in- 
sulted him with ill wordsand lusty kicks. At 
-nhich the afflicted and helpUsi lion said iriib 
. siglis : ' Those , whom I bare formerly iii- 

- jurecl , now deserTcdly pnnish me: yet mtt- 

■ liinks it IS hard to be ill used iu my distress 

- and weakness by those, who, whilst 1 had 

• health and strength, did notdare to atlempt 

- it -, and still more unkind to be treated 

* cruelly by them, to whom. I have shown 

■ particular favors: but I was a fool to make 

# myself so many enemies, and a still greater 
« fool in making so bad a choice of my 

- friends. » 

I The moral. 

Be not insolent in-prosperily , lest in ad- 
versity you be made to smart for it. If it be" 
possible , cause no one to become your ene- 
my -, but at the same time be very .careful what 
friendships you contract : for false friends 
wound instead of serving you in time of nq? 
eessity and distress. 



X. The Collier end ike Fuller. 

A Collier very earnestly entreated a Fuller, 
that th«y mi^ht hve .both together in one 
house. The fuller bonever could by no mean^ 
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consent to "the proposal, ant) therefore made 
this reply: • You must excuse me , gdod sir; ! 
% it would be very improper for lis to Hts ! 

• together under the same roof. No pleasure i 
t or profit could accrue to me thereby ; nor : 

• indeed rould I expect any thing else but 
» trouble and inconvenience: for consider with 
«i yourself how very pretty it will be; when 
» 1 have made my goods delicately clean, for 
t you to make thera as black asyourcoals. - 

The moral. 

Never keep company nor associate Ttith llto^e 
persons, whom nature, fortune, and temper, 
render, unequal to or improper for you: nor 
let the vicious habits or conversation of any 
one endanger the corruption' of your virtue , 
by the secret and insensible contagion of loo 
^reat or loo frequent an intimacy. 



XT. The Hushaadmaa and- his Som, 

A Countryman, who by his laborious anil 
honest industry had lived creditably, though 
poorly, in the world, perceiving that Lis life 
drew near to an end , desired his Sons to fol- 
low his example, and acquire a good skill 
in husbandry; and gave them Ijis advice in 
ibe following manner: 



,&x,sk- 
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« My Sons*, wid he, - I am now going 

* the way of all flesh ; and the little wealth 

• and treasure , whtch I haje to leave you at 
> my decease, lies hidden, in my vin'.'yard : 

!• this I desire you will dig and search dili- 
• gently for; and when you have found it, 
* divide it equally amongst you. • 
The father dying, and the funeral cerc- 
monies being over, the sobs, animated witli 
the hopes of finding a great treasun', fell to 
digging and turning the whole vineyatd o>cr 
and over ; yet found not treasure : however 
■lhe vineyard, being seasonably and thoroughly 
prepared, brought forth a most abundant crop ^ 
and enriched thein with treasure sufficient. 

The moral, 
Tlie poor state of life, i« which this hus- 
bandman lived , is much to be coveted ; and 
.the advice that he gave to his sons was his 
bpst legacy, and most to be desired. Certainly 
riches, gained by honest endeavours and con- 
tinual industry , are the blessings of the Al- 
mighty, and to a good and virtuous man are 
as e<irnest5 of a far better inheritance , than 
we can possibly enter upon in the present 
world. 



XII. 1:he Lamb and the Wolf. 
Iftn innocent Lamb , walking in the com- 
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pany and under the protection of a stourlustf 
goat, chanced to be met by a ravenous ana 
hungry Wolf. 

The nolf seemed to wonder 3t the mailer, 
and with gcuile and Icind speechss a»k.ed ths 
lamb, why it would leave its loving; mother 
for the nauseous company of a nasty, rank , 
Slinking, he-goat ; and With other ftaiterliig 
words endeavoured to persuade the Iamb to 
leave the goat, and return home lo its darn, 
who longed to see it, and whose dugs were 
swelled out with sweet milk ready for it to suck. 

The wolf took all this pjins in hopes of se- 
parating the lamb from its stout and vigorous 
guardian -, but fate baffled the stratagems of 
the greedy and designing creature, the Iamb 
thus rejecting his advice : oMy good mother, 
" thou subtle wolf , committed ma lo the care 

• and protection of this kind friend, I shjil] 
.■ iheieforc obey her commands in keepin,^' 
;- close to this my dtfendcr, and not hearken 
« to you ; who , no donbt, would devour me, I 
f if 1 was alone , and separated from my ha- 

• nest fiieod and companiop. » 

The moral. 

Children, who are desirous and expect that 
CioA should bless and protect them, must 
heartily and dutiluily obey their par'.-nts, and 
fplloH the good precepts of their tutors , go- 
vernors 
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Vetnors and guardians; and in tlieir love, 
Yfisdom anil experience , And tbeins«l?es,sare; 
whereas , if tbey sufTer ihemselvPS to be se- 
duced , and lun carelessljr from under iheic 
care ind government , Iheir misconduct com-' 
tnonl; ends in wretchedness and ruin. 



CHAP. III. 

THt Dtnvisf. 

A Dervise , travelling thro* Tarlary, being 
arrived at the town of Balk, went into (hs 
Icing's palace by mi^tatce , as thinking it lo 
be a pubhc inn or caravamiry. Havin" louked 
about bim fot some thne, he entered into a 
lon^ gallery, where belaid down bis ivallet , 
and spread his carpet , in order to repose him- 
self upon it after the manner of the eastern 
nations. He had not been long in this posture , 
before he was discovered hy some of the guards , 
who aiiked him what was his business in that 
place ? The Dervise told them he intended to 
take up his nisht's lodging in that caravan- 
sary. The guards let him know, in a very 
angry manner, that the house he was in 
was not a caravamary, but the king'^ palace. 
It happened that the king himself parsed 
through the gallery during thisdeb<)lc, and 
smiling at xha mistalte ol the Dervise , ask^d 



-^ 
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him how he could possibly be so dull as not 

.to distinguish a palace from a caravaasary? 
Sir, says the Dervise, give me leave to ask 
your majesty a question or two. Who were 
the persons that lodged in this house when 
it wns first buih? The king replied. His an- 
cestors. And who, says ihe Dervise, was the 

'last person thai lodged here? The king re- 
plied, His father. And who is it, .says ihe 
Dervise, that lodges here at present i'' The 
king told lum, Tbat it was he himselT. And 
who, says the Dervise , will be here after 
you? The king answered, The young prince 
his son. - Ah, Sir, said the Dervise, ahouse 
M that changes its inhabitants so often , and 
< receires such a perpetual succession of guests^ 
« J6 not a palace, but a caravansary >. 

Smctatqh. 



CHAP. IV. 

TURKISH TAIE. 

yVi are told thai the Sultan Mahnloud, by 
hit, perpetual wars abroad , and his tyranny 
M home, had filled his dominions witb ruia 
and desolation , and had unpeopled the Per- 
tian En.pire. The tisier to this great Sultan 
( whether an humorist or an enthusiast , vea 
are not informed ) pretended to have learned 
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oF a cerlaia Dervlse lo iiu.lerMand ihe lan- 
guage of birds, so that there was not a bird 
tliat could open his mouth , but ihe TisJer 
knew what it was he said. As he was one 
evening ivilh the emperor , in thcit return 
frojn hunting, they saw a couple of owls upon 
a tree that grew near an old wall out of a 
heap of rubbish. 1 would Fain know i says the 
sullun , what those two owls are saying to one 
another; listen to their discourse and give me 
ail account of it. The Tisier approached the 
tree , pretending to be very attentive to the 
two owls. Upon bis return to the Sultan, 
Sir, &ays he , I have heard patt of their con- 
versaiion , hut dare not tell you what it h. 
The Sultan would not be satisfied with such 
an answer , but forced him to repeat word 
tor word every thing the owls had said. Yoa 
must know then , said- the Visier , that one 
of these owls has a sen, and the other a 
daughter , between whom they are now upon 
a treaty of marriage. The father of the son 
said to the father of the Daughter, in my 
Iiearing, brother, I consent to this marriage, 
provided you will settle upon your daughter 
fifty ruined villages for her portion. To which 
the father of the daughter ri^plied, instead of 
fifty 1 will give her five hundrcl, if you please. 
God grant a long life to Sultan Mahmoud; 
-whilst lie reigns over OS, we sbail never want 
tulaed villages. 



C.„uslc 
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Tlio story says, ilie Suliaii was so touched 
«il the fable., that he rebuilt the towns and 
Tillages whicli had been destroyed , and front 
thrft time forward consuited the good of bis 
peojjie. 

Spectator. 



ntspscx Diri TO 
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T happened at Athens, during a public re^ 
Jiresentation of some play exhibited in honour 
of the commonwealth , iJial an old genilemaa 
came too late for a place suitable to his age 
and quality Many of the young gentlemen 
■who observed the dilficully and confusion he 
iras in, made signs to him that they would 
accommodate him if he came where they sal; 
the good man bustled through the crowd ac- 
cordingly; but when he came to the seats to 
which he was infiled , the jast was, to sit 
close and expose' him , as he stood out of 
countenance, to the whole audience. The frolic 
vent round all the Athenian benches. But on 
those occasiom there were alio particular places 
asiigned for foreigners ;' when the good man 
ikulked towards the boies appointed for the 
Lacedemonians , that honest people, more lir- 
(uons tbao polite, ipK up tlJ to a mitn, and 



.Goosl. 
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■with the greatest respect received ]itm among 
them. The Athenians being suddenly touched 
Tvilh a sense of the Spartan viitue and their 
own degeneracy , gave a thunder of applause ; 
and the old man cried out, • The Athenians 
- understand what is good , but the Lacede- 
• iiionians practise it. a 

Spectatoh; 



CHAP. VI. 

ABDOLOKTMUS XAISKD TO TBI 
GOVEdMUBITT OF SIDOIT. 

1 na city of Sidon having surrendered lo Ale- 
xander , he ordered Hephaesiion to bestow ibe 
crown on him whom ihe Sidonians should 
think, most wortlijrof that honour. Hephsstioii, 
being at that time resident with t.^o ynuug 
men of distinction , offiered ihem the kingdom : 
but Ihey refused it , leliing him th^t it was 
contrary to the Jawij of ihcir country to admit 
any one 10 that honour, who was not ol the 
loyal family. Me thi;n, having exprcsied his 
admiration of their diMniefesied spirit , desi- 
led them lo name one of Ihe royal race , who 
might remember that he received the crown 
through their hands. Overlooking many who 
would have been ambiiion^ of this high ho- 
nour, ihey made choic« of Abdolonymus^ 
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whose singuUr merit had rendered Ittm crn" 
Bpicuous eren in ihe vale of obscurity. Thoiigli 
remotely related to the royal fatuity, a series 
of misfortunes bad reduced him to the neces- 
sily of cuUivating a garden , for a small sti- 
pend , in the suburbs of the city. 

While Abdolonyiniis was busily employed 
in weeding his garden , the Iwo friends of 
Hephceslion , bearing in their hands the en- 
signs of royalty, approached him, and salu- 
ted him king; infoimiiig him that yMexaiuKT 
had appointed hiai lo tlial office; and requi- 
ring him immediately to exchange his rustic 
gaib , and utensils of husbandry, for the le- 
gal robe and sceptre. At ihe sau;e time , they 
urged him , when b« »houM be seated on iha 
throne, and have a nation in his power, not 
to forget the bumble' condition Koin wbicU 
he had been raised. 

All this at the first, appeared to Abdolony-' 
nius as an illusion of the fancy , or an ia- 
ault offered to his poverty. He requested the'n 
not to trouble him farlher with their imperti- 
nent jests , and to find some other way of 
amifsing themselves , which might leave hhn 
in the peaceable enjoyment of his obscure ha- 
bitation. At length , however, they convinced 
bim that they were serious in their proposal , 
and prevailed upon him to accept the regal 
•ffice , and accompany them to the palace. 

No sooner was be in possession of the go-. 
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vernment, thaa pride and envy created hiiO' 
enemies, who ivhispered their muniiurs in 
every place , till at last they reached the ear 
of Alexander ; who commandtng the new-< 
elected prince to be sent for , inquired of 
hitOf witb what tetnpeT of mind be had borne 
his poverty. ■ Would to Heaven, replied Ab- 

- dutonynius , that 1 may be able lo bear mjr 
« crown wJlh equal moderation :' tor when I 
" possessed little , I wanled nothing ; these 
•• hands supplied me wiili wbaiever I desi- 

- rtd. • From this answer, Alcxamler formed 
so high an idea of his wisdom , that he con- 
finned the choice which had been made, and 
aiinexe^I a nciahbouiio^ province lo the go^ 
verunient of Sidon. 

QuiMTCS CunTius. 



CHAP. V JI. 

SOOD-HATURED CREDOLITT. 

A Chaldean peasant wis conducting a goal 
to the eity oil Bagdat. He was mounted on un 
ass, and the goat Followed Itini , with a bell 
suspended from his neck. •• I sbail sell this 
- animal » , said be to himself, " for thirty 
■ pieces of silver; and with this money 1 can 

• purchase a new turban , and a rich vest- 

• ment of taff^iy , whitU 1 will tie with a :- b 
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" of purple silk. Tbe young damsels will tlieil 
", smile more favourably upon me ; and 1 shrill 
« be tbe finest man at the mostjue. » Whilsi 
tbe peasant was tbus anticipating in idea bis 
future enjoymdiils , ihree arlfut rogues concer- 
ted a stratagem to plunder him of his jiresent 
treasure. As he moved slowly along, one of 
them slipped off ihe bell from the neck of 
the goat , and fastening it , without being per- 
ceived , to the tail of the ass , carried away his 
booty. The man riding upon the ass , and 
hearing the sound of the bell, continued to 
muse wilbont the least suspicion of the loss 
which he had sustained. -Happening, howe- 
ver , a short while afterwards , lo turn about 
his head, he discovered, with grief and aslo- 
nishment , that the animal was gone, which 
coostilued so considerable a part of fais riches ; 
and he inquired, with the utmost anxiety, 
afiet his goat » of every traveller whom lie 
met. 

The second rogue now accosted liim,and 
said , • I have just seen in yonder fields , a 
« man in great haste, dragging along with 
« him a goat. ■ The ped&ani dismounted with 
precipitation , and requested Ihe obliging stran- 
ger to hold his ass, that he might lose no 
time in overtaking the thief, f^e instantly be- 
gan the pursuit, and having traversed , in vain, 
the course thjt was pointed out to him , he came 
^ack fatigued and breathless to llie place tioui 
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wlience Le set out ; where he neillier Found 
his ass f nor the deceiifiil informer, to nliose 
care lie had entrusted biin. Aa he walked 
pensively onwards, overwhelmed tvilh shame, 
vexation , and disappointment , his altention 
was roused by (he loud complaints and lamen- 
tations of a poor man , who sat by the side 
of a well. He turned out of the way to lyni- 
pathise with a brother in affliction , recoun- 
ted bis own misfortunes , and inquired the 
cause of that violent sorrow , which seemed 
to oppress him. « Alas! ■ said the poor man, 
in the most piteous tone of « voice, as I was 
« resting here to drink, I dropped into ihe 
« water a casket full of diamonds, which I 

, • was employed to carry to the Caliph ak 
« Bagdat ; and I shall be put to deaih on the 
« suspicion of having secreted so valuable a 
■ treasure ■.« Why do not you jump into the 
« well in search of the casket ? ■• cried the 
peasant , astonished at the stupidity of bis new 

acquaintance. « Because it is deep, <• replied 

• the man, anrl 1 can neither dive nor swim, 

• But will you undertake ibis kind office for 

• me , and I will reward you with thirty pie- 

• ces of silver? " Tlie peasant accepted the 
offer with exuluticn , and whilst lie was put- 
ling off his cassock , vest , and slippers , pou- 
red out his soul in thanksgivings to the holy 
prophet , for bis providenlidl succour. But the 
moment lie plunged into the water , in search 
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of the pretended casket, the man ( wno was 
one of the three rogues ihat had concertetl 
the plan of robbing him ) seized upon his 
garments, and boie them off in security to 
his comrades. 

Thus, through inatienlion, simplicity, and 
tredulily , was the unfortunate ChalJean du- 
ped of all bis httle possessions ; and he hatte— 
ned back to his cottage, with no other co- 
Tering for his nakedness, than a tattered gar- 
ment which he borrowed on the road, 

Fercival. 



C H A P. V I 1 I, 

ZZAMVLE or TBHAGITT. ' 

A Spanish cavalier, having assassinated a i 
Moorish gentleman, instantly fled from jus- i 
lice. He was vigorously pursued ; but avai- I 
ling himself of a sudden turn in the road, 
he leaped , unperceived, over a garden nail. 
The proprietor, who was also a Moor, bap- 
pen«d to be, at that time, walking in th^ 

farden; and the Spaniard fell upon his knees 
efore him , acquainted him with his case , 
and in the most pathetic manner implored 
concealment. The Moor listened to him with 
compassion, and generously promised his as- 
^laace. He tbea locked him in a summet- 
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housCt st'l '^It bim, with an asi>urance that,- 
vhen nighi approached , he would provide for 
his escape. A. iew hours aficrwaids, the dead 
body of his son was brought to him; an^l 
the description of the murderer exactly agreed 
nith the appearance of ibe Spaniard , ithom 
he bad thea in custody. He concealed the hor- 
ror and suspicion which be felt ; and retiring 
to his chamher, remained there till midnight. 
Then going privately into the garden, ha 
opened the door of tbe summer' ho use , and 
thus accosted the cavalier ; « Christian , said he , 
- ibe youth whom you have murdered was 
« my only son. Your crime merits the seve- 
* re&I punishment. But I have solemnly pled- 
« ged my word for your security ; and 1 di|- 
« dain to violate even a rash engagement with 
« a cruet enemy ■>, He conducted the S))a- 
aiard to th« stables, and furnishing him 
vrith cne of bis swiftest mules , •■ Fly, said 
« li6 , whilst the darkness of the nighi con- 
« ceals you. Your bands are polluted with 

■ blood ; but God is just-, and I humbly thank 

■ him that my failh is unspoltei) , and lba( 
S I have resigried judgment unto him. ■ 

pEaciVAj* 



c;„usii. 
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C H A P. I X. 

UODSSTT RZWAnOBD. 

jV Certain cardinal , by llie mnllitude of liis 
generous acllons , gave occasion lo ihe worlii 
to ca]I liim, the Patron of the poor. This 
ecclesiastical prince haO a constant custom , 
once a week , lo give public auilience to all 
indigent people in the hall of liis palace, flnd 
lo relieve everyone iccorJing to their various 
necessities , or the motions of his own good- 
ness. One day a poor widow , encouraged by 
the &me of his bonniy, came into the hall 
of this cardinal, with her only daughter , a, 
"beauliful niaiJ, about fifteen years of age- 
When her turn came to be heard among a 
crowd of petitioners, the cardinal observing 
the marks of an extraordinary modesty in her 
face and carriage, as also in her daughter , 
encouraged her to tell her wants fieely. She 
tilushing, and not without tears, thus ad- 
dratsed herself to him ; • My lord , 1 owe for 
ff the rent of my house five crowns, andi>ucli 
^ is my miifortune, that I have no way left 
f, lo pay it, except that which would break 
„ my heart, (and my landlord threatens to 
ff force me lo it) which is, to prostitute this 
p mj oalj daughter f whom I hare hitherto 
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f, wUli great caro cducjied, in iho piinciples 
„ of virtue. Whal I be!» of your eminence h, 
„ ^Ilat you would be pleased to interpose you c 
„ authority, and protect us from the violence 
„ of this cruel man, lill by honest industry 
„ we can procure ihe money for liitn. •• The 
cardinal T moved with admiration of the wo- 
man's virtue and modest request , bid her be 
of good courage : then he immediately wrote 
a billet, and giving it into the woman's hand, 
„ Go, said he, to oiy steward, and he .shall 
„ deliver thee five crowns to pay llty rent. ■ 
The widow, overjoyed, and returning the 
cardinal a thousand thanks, went directly to 
(he steward, and gave hirii the note. When 
he had read il, he told owl fifty crowns. She, 
astonished at the circumstance , and not kno- 
wing what the cardinal bad wrote, refused 
\o take above five crowns, saying, she men- 
tioned no more to his eminence, and she 
was sure it was some mistake. On Ihe oiher 
hand , the stewird insisted on his master's 
order , not daring to call it in question, But 
all the arguments he could use were insuffi- 
dent lo prevail on her to take any more 
than five crowns. Wherefore , to end ihecon- 
. troversy , he offered to go back with her to 
the cardinal, and refer it to him. When they 
came before that munificent prince, and he 
was fully informed of the business ; „ It if 
». true, said Jie ^ I mistook, in ^writing fifty 
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„ crowns , give me (he paper , and I will re— 
„ clify il. ,1 Upon which he wrote again , 
saying to the woman , „ So much modesty and 
„ virlue deserves a recompence : here I have 
y, ordered you /I'd hundred crowns; what you 
„ can spare of it, lay up as a dowry to giva 
„ with your daughter in inarriage. • 

Stretch. 



JUabour, the offspring of Want, and the mo- 
ther of Health and Contentment, liyed with 
her two danghlcrs in a liltle cottage, by the 
side of a hill , at a great distance from town. 
They were totally unacquainted with the 
gieat, and kept no belter company than the 
neighbouring villagers; but having a desire 
of seeing ihe world, they forsook their com- 
panions and habitation, and detetmined to 
travel. Labour went soberly along the road 
■with Health on the right hand, who by the 
tprightliness cf her conversation , and songs 
of cheerfulness and joy , softened the toils of 
the way; while Contentment went smiling on 
tlie left, supporting the steps of her mother, 
and by her perpetual goodKuoiour increasing 
tlie vivacity of her sbtei. 
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In this manner they irayelled over forests 
and through towns and villages, till at la&t 
they arrived at ihe capital of the kingdom. 
At their entrance into the great city, the Mo- 
ther conjured her daughters never ,lo lose 
sight of her ; for it was the will of Jupiter, 
the said, (hat their separation should be at- 
tended ivith the utlei ruin of alt three. But 
Health was of too gay a disposition to regard 
the counsels of Labour: she suffered herselt tu 
be debauched by Intemperance, and at Ja&t 
died in ohild-bJith of Disease. Contentment , 
in the absence of her sister, gave herself up 
to the enticements of Sloth, and was never 
beard of after : while Labour , who could have 
no enjoyment without her daughters, went 
every where in search of them, till she was 
at last seized by Lassitude in her way , aud 
died in misery. 

World. . 



CHAP. XI. 



THE OIB MAK AMD "IS A i a. 

An old man and a little boy were driving 
an ass to the nest market to sell. What a 
fcol Is ibis fellow (says a man upon the road) 
to be trudging it on foot with his son, 
that his ass may go light ! The old man , hea- 
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lin^ this, set liis boy upon the ass, and went i 
■wbiitling by ihe wue of hiin, Wiiy , sirTah I 
( dies a second mail to the boy) is it fit 
for you to be riding, while yoiirjpoor old fj- 
ther is walking on foot ? The father, upon 
ihis rebuke, rook down his boy from the' 
a^s, and mounted himself. Do you see (says 
a third ) how ihe lazy old knave rides along 
upon his beast, while bis poor liitle boy is 
almost crippled wilh walking? The old man 
no sooner heard this, than he took up his 
son behind him. Pray, honest friend ( says a 
fourth) is ibat ass your own? Yes ; says the 
man. One would not have thought so, re- 
plied the other, by your loading him so un- 
mercifully. You and your son are better able 
to carry the poor beast than he you. Any 
thing lo please, says the owner ; and aligh- 
ting wilh his son, they tied the legs of lbs 
ass together, and by the hflp of a pole en- 
dear lured to cJiry him upon theii shoulders 
over tlie bridge that led to the town. This 
was so enterlaiuing a sight, that the p«ople 
rin in crowds lo laugh atilj till the ass, 
conceiving a dishke to the over complaisance 
of his master, burst asunder the cords that tied 
him, slipt from the pole, and tumbled inlo • 
the river. The poor old man made the best 
of \x\'- way home, ashamed and vexed, that 
by endeavouring to please eveiy body , lie had 
pleased no body , and lost \m ass into the 
bargain. ,Woaui, 
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CHAP. XII. 

BBRCVLS&'S CHOICS, 

VV H E N Hercules was in that part of Iiis 
joiiili , iji nvliith it was natural for biin lo 
coii!.ider wlial course o( lile he ought to pur- 
sue , he one day reined iulo a desert, where 
the silence and E>olitude of the place Tery much 
favoured his meditations. As he Tias musing 
on his preient condition , and *ery much per- 
plexed in himu?lf en the aiaie of life he should 
chuse, be saw two women of a larger sta- 
ture than ordinary approaching towards him. 
One of them had a very noble air, and gra- 
ceful deportment ; lur beauty was natural and 
easy , lier person clean and un«putied , her 
evc-s ca&t towards the ground with an agreea- 
ble reserve , her motion and behaviour full 
ot moOestj , and her raiment as white as snow. 
The ether had a great deal of health and 
HcriJness in her countenance, which she had 
helped with an artificial while and red ; and, 
endeavoured to appear more graceful than or- 
dinary in her mien, by a mixture of affecta* 
tioD in all her gesiures. She had a won- 
derful confidence and assurance in her looks, 
and all the varieiy of colours in huT drtss, 
that slje ibougiit were the most prober lo 
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shew her complexian lo advanlage. She cast 
her eyes upon herself, then turned them on 
those that were present, to see how thejr li- 
ked her , and often looked on the figure 
she made in her own shadow. Upon her iie.i- 
rer approach lo Hercules, she stepped before 
the other, lady, who came forward with a 
regular composed carriage , and running up 
to hirn, accosted him after the following 
iranner : 

My dear Hercules, says she, I find you are 
very much divided in your own thougliis upon 
the wi:y of life that you ought lo chuse : be 
my friend , '«nd foflow me ; I will lead you- 
into the possession of pleasure, and out of, 
the reach of pain, and remove you from all I 
the noise and disquietude of buiiness. The af- 
fairs of either war or peace shall have no po- ' 
wer to disturb you. Your whole employment 
shall be to make your life easy, and to entertain | 
every sense wilh its proper grttifications.Suin- I 
ptuous tables, beds of roses, clouds of per- 
fumes, concerts of music , crowds of beau- 
ties, are all in readiness lo receive you. Coma 
along with me into this region of deliglits , 
this world of pleasure , and bid farewel for 
ever to care , lo pain , lo business. 

Hercules bearing the lady talk, after this 
manner, desired to know her name ; lo which 
she answered; My ftionils, and those who are 
well aciiuaiiiled with me, call rae Happiness; 
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but ray enemies , and those vrho would injure 
my reputation, have grrea me the name of 
Pleasure. 

liy this time the other lady was cotne up^ 
■who addressed herself lo the young hero in a 
very different sianner. 

Hercules , says she , I offer myself to you , 
because I know you are descended from the 
Ciods , and give proofs of that descent by 
your love to virtue, and af>plicaiion to the 
studies proper for your age. This nukfs rue 
hope you will gain both for yourself and ma 
an immortal repuLation. But, before 1 invite 
you into my society and friendship, I will 
be open and sincere with you, and must lay 
down this as an established trutb , that there 
is nothing truly valuable which can be pur- 
chased without pains and labour. The Ooda 
have set a price upon every real and D'lble 
pleasure. If vou woirld gain the favour of the 
Deity , you must be at the pains of worshipping; 
him; if the friendship of good men , you must 
study to oblige ihcm; if you would be ho- 
noured by your country, you must take cars 
Id serve it. In short, if you would be eminent • 
in war or peace, you must become master 
of all the qualifications tbat can makeyuoso. 
These are th« only terms and condiiions upon 
which I can propose happiness. Ihetioddess 
of l*leasure hero broke in upon her discourse ; 
You see, said she, Hercules, by her own 
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confession , the way lo her pleasures is long 
and (lilficiilt, wlicreas that which I propose 
is short and easy. Alas ! said the oilic-r iacly , 
«vhose visage glowed ^vilh passion made up of 
scorn and pily, what are ihe pleasures yoii pro- 
pose ? To eat before you are hungry , drink 
betore you nre athirst, sleep before you are 
lireil i to gratify appetites before they are rai- 
sed , and raise such appetites as nature never 
planted. You never heard llie most delicious 
music, which is the praise of one's self; nor 
saw the most beautiful object, which is the 
fTOrk of one's own hands Your votaries pas£ 
away their youth in a. dream of mistaken 
pleasures , while they are hoarding up anguish, 
torment, and remoise, lor old age. 

At. for me, I am the friend oi Gods and 
of good men, an agreeable companion to the 
arlizan , and boushold guardian to the lalhers 
of families, a palronand protector of servants, 
an asfiociaie in all trne and generous Iriend- 
ship^. The banquets of uiy votaries are never 
coiitly, but always dt-licious-, for none <^at or 
driuk at them who are not invited by Ima- 
ger and thirst. Their slumbers , are sound , 
and their wakings cheerful. My young men 
halt the pleasure of heating themselves prai- 
sed by ihose who are in years ; ami those who 
ate in years, of being honoured by those who 
are )oung. In a word , my foilowcts are f.i- 
voiired by ihe Gods , beloved by their country ; 
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and , after ihe close of their labours, honou- 
red by posterity. 

We know, by the Hfe of this inemorabld 
hero , to which of these two ladies he gave 
up his heait; and I baliese , every one who 
reads this, will do him the justice to approvo 
his choice. 

Tat LEU. 



C H A P. X I I I. 

TO klCllf ROTHINO , Of WHICn TOU SATB 
HOT WELL CQNinieRED THE tHD. 

A certain Cham of Tirlary going a progress 
with his nobles , was met by a Derfise, who 
cried with a loud Toice, Whoever will ^ivo 
mo a hundred pieces of gold, I will give him 
a piece of advice. The Cham ordered him the 
sum ■- Upon which the Dervise said , ■ B«gia 
nothing of which thou hast not well conside. 
red the end. • 

The courtiers, upon hearing this plain sen- 
tence , smiled, and said with a sneer, ^The 
Derrise is well paid for bis maxim „■ But the 
king was so well satisfied wilhj the answer, 
that he ordered it to be written in golden 
letters in several places of his palace, and 
engraved on all 'bis- plate. Not long after, the 
kiog's Gurgcoa was l»ib«d tokillliini' with i 
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pnisoned lancet at the time he let hi'tn blood. 
One (iay , when the king's arm nas houn'), 
and tlie fatal lancet in the surgeon's hjiul , 
tie road on the bason, „ Begin nothing of whicli 
„ thoti hast nol well considered the end. „ 
He imm^iiiately started , and let the lancet M 
out of his hand. The King observed his con- 
fusion, and enquired the reason: The surgeon 
fell prostrate, confessed the nhole affair, and 
was pardoned, and tlie conspirators died. The 
Cham , turning to his courtiers who heard tliB 
advice with contempt told them ,„ That coun- 
„ eel could not be too much ?alued, which 
„ had saved a k.ing's life. „ 

Sr sen TOR. 



CHAP. X i V. 

ISADAS, THE SfAKTAIT. 

X HicityofSpartabciDgunexpectedly ariackH 
by a powerful army of Thebans , was in ver] 
great danger of falling into the hands of thdr 
enemies. The citizens suddenly gathering them^ 
selves into a body , fought with a resoluiioii 
equal to the necessity of thpir affairs; yet n( 
one so remarkably distinguished himself oi 
this occasion, to the amazemetu of both ar< 
mies , as Isadaa the son of Phcebidds , 
fras at that time i» the bloom of his youth 
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tnA Tery remarkable for tbu comeliness of his 
person. He was coming out of the bath when 
the alarm vra^ ){ivcn , ao that he had not lime 
to put on his cioath5, much less his armour; 
hor.ever , transported ^ith a desire to serve his 
country in so great an exigency , snatching 
Up a spear in on: hand , and a sword in the 
other ( he flung himself into the lliicltest r^nks 
•f his enemies. Nothing could withstand his 
lury : in what part soerei he fought he put 
llie enemies to £igbt without receiving a sin- 
gle iround. Whether, says Plutarch , he was 
the particular care of some god i who rewar- 
ded his valour that day with an extraordinary 
protection , or that his enemies , struck with 
Ihe unutualness of his dress , and beauty of 
bis shape , supposed him something more than 
tnan , I shall not determine. 

The gallantry of this action was judged so 
great by the Spartans, that the Ephori, or 
chief magistrates, decreed he should be pre- 
iKnted with a garland ; but as soon as tbey 
^ad done so , ihey Bned him in a thousand 
i4nichmas for going out to the battle unarmed. 

SnCTATOR, 
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CHAP. XV. 

' TRK STOAY OP DIONXSIUS THt TYRAirT. 

UioitTsiuSf the tyrant of Sicily, shenred 
bow fai he was from being hippy , even whilst 
he abounded in liches , and all tiie pleasures 
which riches can procure. Damocles, one of 
bis flatterers, was coiaplimeniin^ him upon 
bis power » his treasures, and the magnifi- 
cence of his royal stdte, and alfirmia^ , thjl 
no monarch ever was greater or happier tlian 
be. « Have you a mind, Damocles, says thi 
' king, to taste this happiness, and know 

-w by experience, wbat my enjoyments are 
« of which you have to high an ideu?> Da 
modes gladly accepted the off«r. Upon wbicl 
the king ordered , that a royal banquvt sboul< 
be prepared, and a gilded conch placed fo 
bim, covered with rich embroidLiy, and si I 
deboards loaded with gold and silver plaic c 

■ immense value. Pages of exiraordinary beaut 
were ordered to wait on him at labia and 1 
obey his commauds with the greatest readi- 
ness, and the most profound submission 
Neither ointment!^, chapl'-ts of (towers, noi 
rich perfumes were wanting. The table wai 
loaded with the most exquisite delicacies o 
trer; kind. Damocles fancied hunsfllf amongi 
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llie Gods. la the midst of all his happiness , 
ke sees, lei down frooi the roof exactly ovec 
his neck as he by, indulging him&clf in stale, 
a gtitteriog sword bung by a single hair. Tha 
sigbt of destruction thus tbreaiening hioi from 
on high, soon put a stop to his joy and re- 
velling. The pomp of his attendance, and thft 
glitter of the carved plate , gave him no lon- 
ger any pleasure. He dreads to stretch forth 
I]is hand to the table. He throws off lh« 
cliaplet of roses. He hastens to remove from 
his dangerous situ.ition , and at last begs tha 
king tn restore him to his former humbi* 
condition , having no desire to enjoy any lon- 
ger such a dieamul kind of happimss. 

Cic. Tusc. QuasT, 



CHAP. XVI. 

VAMOa AXD rVTHIAS. 

W HEM Damon was sentenced by Dionysiua 
t'le tyrant of Syracuse , to die on a certain 
day , he prayed permission to retire , in the 
ni^an time, to bis own country, to set the 
aflairs of his disconsolate family in order. This 
tlie tyrant intended most peremptorily to re- 
fuse , by granting it, as he conceived , on the 
impossible condition of bis procuring some 
one to lemain as hostage for his return , un- 
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tier #qnal forfeiture of Hfe. Pylhias heard the 
coiidiiion, and did not wait for an a)i|>liia- 
tion on the pait of Damon. He inslanlly "of- 
fered hinisf If to cnfinenient in place of liis 
friroO , and Damon was according))' set at 
liberly. 

The King, and all his coorliffrs, were asto- 
nUhed at tlit& action , as ihcy could not ac- 
count for it on Jny a'loned principles. — 
Scif-interesI , in ihtir judgment , was the sole 
mover ot hiiman alCair^: and thpy looked on 
virtue , friendship , benevolence , love of coun- 
try , and the like , as terms invrnted by the 
wi^e , 10 impose upon the weak. They , iha— 
refore, imputrd this act of Pvlhias to the ex- 
travd^ance of his folly ; to a defect of under~ 
tlsnding nierdy, and, no way, to any vir- 
tue , or good (quality of heart. 

When the day of the destined execution 
drew near , the tyrant had the 'curiosity to 
\isit Pylhias in his dungeon. — Having re- 
proached bim for the extravagance of liis con- 
duct , and rallied him some lime on his mad- 
ness, ill ptesuniing thai Damon, by his re- 
turn, would prove as rorraniic as himself.— 

- My lord, said Pylhias, wiih a firm voice, 

- and noble aspect, I would it were possi— 
<t ble , that 1 mifjlil suffer a thousand deaths , 
•• rather than my tiiend should fail in any 
' article of bis honour. He cannot fail tiie— 
.? leini my loid. I am as confident of iiig 
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• virtue, as 1 am of my own existence. But 

■ I pTay, 1 beseech the gods, to preserve (be 

• life and integrity of my Damon together, 

■ Cppose him, ye winds! pre*enl the eager- 

■ ness and impatience of his hoooiirableen- 

• deavouTs; and suffer him not to arrive, 

• till , by my death , I have redeemed a life, 
« a thousand times of more consequence, of 

■ more eitimation, tliau my own*, moie esti- 

• niable to his lovely wife , to his precious 
« little innocents , to his friendi , to his 

• country. O! leave me not to die the worst 

• of deaths in my Damon. ■ Dionysius was 
awed and confoiuided by the dignity of these 
sentiments, and by the manner, still more 
affecting, in wKicli^hey were uttered. He 
felt bis heart struck by a slight sense of in- 
vading truth ; but it served nilber to perplex 
iLun undeceive him. He hesitated. He would 
lijve spoken. But he looked down : and re> 
tired in silence. 

The fatal day arrived. Pythias was brought; 
and walked, aiiii<isi the guard, with a se- 
rious, but satisfied air, to the place of exe- 
Culian. Dionysios was already there. He was 
e-^alied on a moving throne drawn by six 
white horses, and sat pensive and attentive 
to the demeanour of the prisoner. Pythias 
c.inie. He vaulted lightly on the scaftold , 
and , beholdini; for some time the apparatus 
of death , he turned , and , with a pleasing 
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Countenance , thus addressed the assemklf* 

- Mjr piavers are heard. The gods are pro|ii- 

• tious. Yon know, my friends, that Ihe 
« winds have heen contrary till yMterday. Da- 
•• mon could ni>t come; he could not con- 
« qiier impossibililies. He *iil be here to- 

• morrow ; and the Wood which is shed lo- 

■ day, shall hjve ransomed Ihe life of my 

- friend. — O! Could I erase from your bo- 

■ sotris every doubt, evyry mean suspicion, 
« of ihe honour of the man for whom I am 

■ about to suffer, I should ){0~io my death, 

• even as I would to my bridal. Be it sulii- 

■ cient , in the mean time, that my friend 
4 will be found noble — that his truth is 

■ unimpeachable — that he will speedily ap— 

• prove it — that he is now on his way , 
« hurrying on, accusing himself, the adverse 

• elpments, and the gods. But I hasten to 

• prevent his speed. — Executioner, do your 

• office. » As he pronounced the last words, 
a buzz began to arise among the remotest of 
the people. A distant voice was heard. The 
crowd caught llie words; and - Stop, stop 

■ the execution, ■ was repealed by the wholo 
assembly. A man, came at fuU speed, Th« 
throng gave way to his approach. He was 
mounted on a steed of tbam. In an insiant he 
■Was off his horse, on the scaffold, and held 
Pythias straitly embraced. You are safe, he 
cried i you are a safe, my friend, xa% belo— 
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- vetl ! the gods be praised , you are safe I 1 , 

• now , have nothing but death to sulfer : 

■ and I am delivered from the anguish of 

■ those leproaches, which I gave myaetf , for 

■ having endangered a life so much dearer 

• thdnmyoirn.> Pale, and almost speechless « 
in the arms of his Damon, Pythias replied, 
in broken accents, ■ Fatal haste! — Cruel 

• inipatience ! — What envious powers have 

■ wrought impo-> si bill lies in your favour! — 
m But 1 will not be wholly di3dp])oinied, — 
» Since I cannot die to save, I will not sur- 

Diouysius heard , beheld , and considered 
all , with asionishaient. His he:irt was tou- 
ched *, his eyes were opened *, and he could 
no longer refuse his assent to truths , so in- 
conlestably proved by lacts. He descended 
from his throne. He ascended the siaffold. 

• Live ; live i ye incomparable pair ! bp exi lai- 

• med. Ye have borne unquesiiouable icsii- 
« iiiony to the existence ot vimie ! — Live 

■ happy! Jive renowned] And, UI ionii me 

■ by your precepts , as you have invited m6 
> by your example,, to lie woriliy of the par- 
« ticipatiun of so sacred a friendihip. « 

Mrooxi. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

ANS10CLE3 AMU THB LlOIf. 

X^NDROCLES vas tlie slave of a noble Roman 
who was Proconsul of Afrkk.. He had been 
guilty of a-fault, for which his mssler would 
have pui him lo Jeath , hdd not he found an 
opportunity lo escape out of his hdutls, and 
fled into ihedesarts of Nuiiiidia. As he was wan- 
dering an:iong the barren sands, and almost dead 
irith heat and hunger, he saw a cave in the 
side of a lock. He went inro it, and finding 
at the further end of it, a place to sit down 
upon, rested there for some time. At length 
lo his great surprise 3 huge overgrown Lion 
entered at the moa^h of the cave , andseein^ 
a man at the upper end of it, immediately 
made towards him. Androcles gave himsc^if 
for gone; but the Lion, instead of treating 
him as he expected, Ijid bis paw upon his 
lap , and with a complaining kind ol voice 
fell a licking his hand. An^irocles, after ha- 
ving recovered himself a little from ihe friglit 
he was in , observed the Lion's paw to he ex— 
ceedin^dy swelled by a large thorn that stuck 
in it. He immediately puU'd it out, and by 
squeezing the paw veiy genliy , made a gn-at 
deal of corrupt mutter run out ot it, which 
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probably freed ihe l.ion from the preat an- 
gw^h he had felt some lime before, Tln^ l.ion 
left him upon receiving tliia good office- from 
hiiii, and soon after reiurneJ with a fjivn 
tthicK he had just tilled. This he Uid down 
at the feet of his benefactor, and 'went off 
afjain in piir'.uil of his prey. Androcles , after 
luvinf^ sodden the fle^h of it liylhe sun,sub- 
si^tcd upon it, till the l.ion had siippli.d vi'nh 
another. He lived many days in ibis fiight- 
ful solitude, the I ion caterinfj for him with 
great as.siduily. tiein^ tiied at length of tliis 
savage society, he was rejolved to deliver 
liimaplfiip into his master's liands . and suffer 
llie worst effects of his displeasure, rather lliun 
be thus driven out from mankind. His mas- 
ter , as was customary for the I'roconsuls of 
Africk,was ai ihai time gr-ttino; together a 
present of all the largest lions that could be 
found ill the counlry, in ord.T lo send tbejn 
to Home, that they inigbt furnish out* .^how 
to the Roman people. Upon bis poor slave's 
surrendering himself into his hands, be or- 
dered him to be carried away to Uome as 
soon as the lions were in readiness to be 
sent, and iliat for his crime he should be 
e\posed to fi^ht with one of the lions in the 
Amphitheatre, as usual, for the diversion of 
the people. This was all perfonnsd accordin- 
gly. Androcles, after such a strange run of 
iortUDe, was now in tUc arei of the ihcalic 
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amidst thousands of spectators, expeciing every 
moment when his auiagonist would conie out 
upon him. At length a huge nionslrous tiori 
leaped out from the place where he had been 
kept hnngry for the show. He advanced with 

freat rage towards the man, but on a sud- 
eu , after having regarded him a little wist- 
fully , fell to the ground, and crept towards 
lis feet with all the signs of blandishment and 
caress. Androcles, after a short pause, dis- 
coveied that it was his old Numidijn friend , 
and immediately renewed his acquainlanco 
vrith him. Their mutual congratulations were 
very surprising lo the beholders, who, upon 
bearing an account of the whole matter from 
Androcles , ordered him to be pardoned and 
the Lion lo be given up inio his poiisestiioR. 
Androcles returned at Home the civilities 
which he had received from him in ihe desarts 
of Africk, Dion Caisius says, llial he hiiiistlf 
saw the man leading the Lion about the streets 
of Home , the people every where gulliciin^ 
about'em,and repeating to one aiiothfr, hie 
est Leo fiosps hominis , hie est h.'inu iimdi- 
cus Leonis. This in the Lion who mas the 
man's host, this is the man who was the 
Lion's I'hyBician, 

GvARDlACr. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

A RiMABiABLI INSTXSCE OF FlUAt »UTT. 

X H E pralor had given up to tbe Iriumvii 
a woraan of some rank , condemned for a 
capilal crime to be executed ia prison. Ha 
who had charge of the execution , in conside- 
ration of her birth, did nol immediately put 
her lo death. He even ventured to let hei 
daughter have access to her in prison ; caie- 
fuUf searching her, however, as she went 
in, lest she should carry with her any sus- 
tenance; concluding, that in a few 'lays the 
mother must of course perish for want, and 
that the severity of pulling a woman of fa^ 
Diily to a violent death , oy the hand of the 
executioner , might thus be avoided. Somo 
days passing in this manner, the tiiumvir 
began to wonder that the daughter stiil came 
to visit her mother, and could by no means 
comprehend, how the latter should live so 
long. Watching, therefore, carefully, fihat 
passed in the interview between them , ha 
found , to his great astonishment , that ths 
life of the mother had been, all this while , 
supported by the milk of the daui>hter, who 
came lo the prison every diiy, to give hermo- 
thec her breast to suck. The »trang« contri- 
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vance befween them was represented 10 the 
judges, and procured a pjrdon for the -mo- 
ther. Nor was il thought sufficient to give lo 
ao dutiful a daughter the forfeited life of her 
condemned mother , but they were both main- 
lained afterwards by a pension settled on them 
ior life. And the ground upon which the 
prison stood was consecrated , and a temple 
to filial piety built upon it. 

Flint. 



CHAP. XIX. 

ANOTHIR INSTANCE OF FILI&L D0Tr. 

jyin, Hastings was a reputable tradesman iit 
aconsiderable country town- He married young, 
and had a numerous family, over whom, as 
his temper was hasty and ungoverned, he 
exercised the paternal authority with harsh- 
ness and caprice. His wife, a pattern of ffe- 
ntale mildness and gentleness , made it her 
sole study, by every softening and concilia- 
tory art , to keep her husband in good hu- 
mour with herself and her children , but too 
often failed in both. 

Charles, their eldest son, had one of those 
clispositions, which , though easily managed 
by prudent and gentle methods, always re- 
volt against the exeilions of passionate and 
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Tigorous auihority. It was ihetefore iinpossibla 
ihdl he should avoul frequent and ongry dis- 
piiles with his faiher , whose sternness and se- 
■verily he miutned with sullpn unyielding ob- 
stinacy. These unhappy contests acqnired such 
additional force wilh increasing years , tItaC 
when the youth had reached the age of lif- 
teen , his father, in consequence of a violent 
quanei in which he could noi bring him to 
Gubmission , turned him out of doors, with an 
injunction never to see his face again. 

The lad's spirit was too hi^h to render « 
repetition of the command necessary. Unpro- 
vided as he was, he set out iaimedialely , on 
foot, for London; where arriving, after much. 
Jiardsbip and fatigue, lie found out an East- 
Indian cjptain with whom bis father and so- 
me acquaintance, and , after much solicitation, 
obtained leave to accompany him in a voya- 
ge which commenced in a few days. 

Exasperated as Mr. Hastings was, he could 
not help feeling consideraSte regret, on fin- 
ding that his son had so well obeyed the com- 
mand which his passion bad dictated; and 
the mother, for whom the youth had always 
testified the greatest affection and respect, was 
long inconsolable. From all their enquiries, 
ihey were only able to learn that their son 
was gone lo sea, but to- what part, or in 
yhat situation , they could never discover. 

"Xo this cause of distress was soon added 
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tlial ofa Oeclinein tlieir circumstances, owing 
10 repealed losses in trade. After the ineHe— 
ctual struggle of a few years , lliey were obli- 
ged to retire lo a small bouse in anf'ighbou — 
lint; village, Tvliere, consumed by griet, wiih 
health and spirits broken, lliey brought up 
their family in indigence and obscurity. 

One advanlage , however, accrued lo Mr. 
Hastings from his misfortunes. His temper 
was gradually softened ; his passions subsi- 
ded; he attempted to alleviate by kindness 
the sufferings of his partners in affliction , 
and behaved with the greatest leiuWrness and 
regard to bJs wife , of whose amiable qua- 
lities he became every day more sensible. 

Charles , in the mean time , was passing; 
through a variety of fortune. His ^rsl setting 
out was very unfavourable. The cjpiain , lo 
whom ho hsd greatly recommended him- 
Aelf by his assiduities , died on the passage \ 
and he was set on shore at Madras, -without 
a patron , or a friend. 

He wa> almost ready to perish for want, 
■when an opulent merchant of the factory tonk 
compassion on him , and carried him to his 
i]Ouse. After experiencing his diligence and fiw 
■delity for some time in a very low station , 
-the gentleman advanced him to his tfouniing;. 
house, and initiated him in the commercial 
business of the settlement. 

Puling a short piobatlon in this ofTice, th« 
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^oulb e^ibiied such tokenii of capacity , that 
he was thoti»Iit a proper person to be sent 
to a distance up the country , to a trading 
post oF some consequence. He here managed 
snme difGcult and important concerns with so 
much address , and acted on some critical 
emergencies with such propriety and resolu- 
tion , that he acquired the conBitence of ihe 
whole factory. He was soon prouinied to a 
lucrative and honourable stattOn , and begnn 
to make a fortune with the rapiriUy peculiar 
to that country. 

The impression of injury with which he had 
left his. Cither's- house, and the subsequent 
hardships he underwent , for a long time sti- 
fled every emotion of filial affection. f!e never 
thought of home but as the scene of severs 
and unmerited chastisement, and resolved ne- 
ver to return to it without a full acknow- 
li-dgroent of the injustice of his expulsion. By 
degrees, however, as belter prospects opened 
upon him , his heart began to relent. He mel- 
ted at the recollection ofthe uniform kindness 
of his mother , and the playful endearment of 
his brothers and sisters. He even formed excuses 
for hi» father's severity, and condemned his 
own obstinacy as> at least, equally btameable. 
He grew so uneasy under these impressions > 
thai not all the flattering prospects before him 
could induce him to delay any longer an in- 
lerriew which he »a aideolly desired. H« coU 
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lected all hii property, and look liis passnga'l 
foi t'ngbnii , wliL-re he arrived sate , after an \ 
abseiice ot nine years. 

t)n hii landing he met with a townsman t 
who itifiTmed hini of ihe melancholy change 
in his f.ther's silnation. With a heart agitated ■ 
hy eieiy tendrr emotion , he instantly set off 
for the place of tlieii abode. 

It Tvas tow.irds the approach of evening , 
when ihe unhappy couple , in melancholy 
despondence, sat by their gloomy fire. A let- 
ter wbiih Mr. Hastings had thai day received 
from the landlord of 'his liitle habitaiioh, to 
whoDi he was somewhat in aneiy , threw 
more thiin usual dejection over the family. 
Holding the letter in his hand. - What shall 

• we do? said he — he threatens lo turn us 

■ out of doors — Unfeeling man ! But how 

■ can I expect more mercy from a stranger 

• than 1 shewed to my own son ? » The re- 
flection was too much for Mrs. fiastings to 
bear — she wrung her hands — sobbed and 
wepi bitterly. Not a thought of their present 
situation dwelt on her mind -^ she only felt 
for (ler long lost son. 

The eldest daughter, whose elegance of 
form was ill concealed by the meanness of 
her dress, went up to her mother , and while 
Ihe sympathetic tears trickled down her cheeks, 
locked a hand in her's, and with the other 
supported lier head. The father sighed £rom 
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the bottom of his heart ; and two youths , 
liii eMesl remainiug sons , hung ovet the 
mournful scene with look of settled melan- 
choly. 

Some of the younger children , as yf t un- 
cons(ioii5 of sorrow , were seated roiin<l the 
ioor. They ran in with ihe news thai a chaisa 
had slopt befor'' ibe house , and a line genlle- 
nian was ge'ting out of it. He entered a nio- 
nrent after, wlien,on viewing the group before 
him , he had just strength to aiaggei to a 
chair , and fainted. 

The family crowded round him, and the 
molhei , looking eagerly in his face, cried 
« My son — my son ! ■ and sunk down be- 
side him. The father stood a while, with hU 
hands clasped, in stnpid astonishment — then 
dropl on his knee, and exclaimed - Heaven, 
■ I lliank thee! • He then flew to his son, 
took him in his arms , and by his tender em- 
braces recalled him to life. His recollection 
no sooner returned , than he threw himself 
at his fathers feel , and asked forgiveness. 

- Forgive thee , Charles ! said tlie father — 

- it is 1 , my child , who ought to inireat 

- forgiveness for the cruel injury I did tliec. » 
He then raised him , and again chsped him 
in his arms, bedewing his face with many 
tears. 

The mother, in the mean time, lay sen- 
aeless in llae arms of her daughter. — Tha 
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rest of the family, confused and afftlgiited , 
knew not what to tliiiik of the scene, and 
the liiite ones began to cry aloud lor their 
. mother, who, indeed, was to all appi^aranca 
dead. It was long before the assiduities of hei 
son and husband ptoduced any signs of re- 
luming life ; and when' her eyes opened on' 
the object ibey had so long desired to see, 
the impression proved again Coo strong, and 
violent Els succeeded to fainiing. She was car- 
ried to bed , where by degrees she recovered 
serenity enough to behold and embrace Let 
SOP. AU the rest of the- family by turns sue- ! 
ceeded to the embraces of their brother; and 
the eldest sisier, who easily recollected the; 
beloved companion of het youth, exhibited 
marks of the liveliest sensibility. | 

After the first tender greetings and enqui- 
ries were over , Charles briefly related to his i 
parents the various events that had befallen 
him — softening , however , the distressful 
parts, lest he sbouM renew sensations already 
too painful. He concluded with acquainting 
them, that all he had acquired was theirs — 
that he gave the whole to iheir disposal, and 
should only consider himself as a. sharer witlx 
the rest of the children. | 

The generosity and fdial piety of this pro- 
posal excited their warmest admiration , and 
occasioned no small compunction in the father 
for his treatment of sucU a ton. He would 
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not arrppt the offer in its full extent; b-.it 
V>orTowin;j a considerable share of his son's 
property, associated liim with himself in a mer- 
cunliie concern , which enabled him to pro- 
vide handsomely lor the rest of the fainilr, 
and to pass the rest of his days in ease and 
content. 

AlKlEf. 



CHAP. XX. 

r&TZKKAL FOROIVBNSSS. 

1 K the West of England lived Mr. Spencer, 
a gentleman of handsome fortune, wkn was 
left a widower at an early age with one in- 
fant dauuhler. The only consuUlion hn felt 
aiter the loss of a panner whom he entiiely 
loved , was in the coiilem|>Ulio[i of the ope- 
ning charms and graces of his link- iViuria » 
nho soon promised to become all tliai he had 
so much admired in her deceased mnlher. Ha 
ailendcd to her education with the utimist care 
and a.sbiJuity; procuring her inslrnclors of 
every kind , of approved merit , and often ta- 
king that pleasing olfice tipitn himself, for 
which bis good sense and knowledge emi- 
ncDily fitted him. 

With these advantages she grew up lovely 
and accomplished in an uncommtin degree; 
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and seemed in every respect formed to cont- 
plete the wdnnest wishes of a parenr. He ac-| 
cordiiigly doated on her witli ihe exlremeill 
fondness I and formed no other desire or pnr-l 
pose in life tli<tn that of seeing Ker b.ippil^ 
and hunourablv estahlisbed. 

In pursuit of this design he did not , like 
most parents, cast his eyes on wealth or rank. 
Convinced from impailial ohst^rvaiion , llut 
happiness in the conjugal state is only to be 
expectL'd from a mutual cciiiirmed lelish for 
sober and rational telicity, ibe first and giealest 
requisite he looked for in a soii-iii-law wds' 
a mind formed to steady and habiiiia! virtue. 
The cbaricler osnally dislinguijiied by ihel 
title of a tnait of pleasure was therefoie the 
object of bis most rooted aversion and iJrea'.l. | 

Maria had received from nat.ire that du- 
bious gift, a heart of ixqulsite tenderness and 
sensibility. This, while it made her reLurn her 
father's fondness with tlie warmest filial af- 
fection, rendered her also liable to aitdcliineiils 
cfa stronger and more dangej'ous kind. IJQ- 
practised in the world , she did not look at 
matikiiid with the discerning eyes of her fa- 
ther; and where she saw an amiable appea- 
rance , she was easily led to irr.agine th^t 
every thing else was correspondent. 

A young officer happened to be quartered 
in iha lown where slie lived , who , !o a inoat 
fteasiiig fi^me and address ; added a fiiuiiiiei 
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«iid conversation t!»e mosi sptcious and in- 
iinuaiing that could be conceived. He a|}|)ea- 
Ted nil soilness and refincmenl . at llie time 
that his heait was viliatpd by the loosest 
principles, and most confirmed b^bils of de- 
bauchtiy. Accident gave liirn aii opportunity 
of commencing an acquaintance with Mavia , 
before her father was anare of the danger to 
which she was exposed. The impression ha 
Diade was too strong to be eradicated , and 
aLll'.ongh her father , as soon as he disco- 
vered the conntdion, used every art of per— 
iuasion , and every exertion of parental au« 
ihority to dissolve it , he was unable to sue- 
As Mr. Spencer constantly refused his con- 
sent to an union , the nnhappy consequences 
oi" which he cleaily foresaw, ihe lovers had 
no other lesource to gratify their passion than 
an eloprroent. It was long before one educa- 
ted in the hiibits and principles that bad sq 
carefully been implanted in Maria, could re- 
solve upon so rash and guilty a step; but at 
knjdth it was dttermined on and effected ; 
and the unfortunate dau;^hler was too late 
convinced ni the dreadful exch;inpe she had 
made, of the caresses ot the moit indnlgt-nt 
ol parenlv , for the fugitive embraces of an 
abandoned and faithless husband. 

Jiis-ily iniensedas h''r Tither was, she durst 
not attempt to scitcii his reseolmeni , nhich| 
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iovaibd upon an act of disobedience that 
overlhrew all liis dearest hopes, was likeijr irfi 
be steadfast and durable, Afier sulfering a va- 
riety of misery, both in mind and body, in 
following a husband who treated her with 
brutal neglect, she buried him in a garrison 
abroad , and returned to Enjrland in the ut- 
most indigence the third year after her mar- 
riage, with a son about two years old. 

She bad the good fortune to meet v*ith a 
comfortable asylum soon alter her arrival, at 
the house of ^ lady who had been her mo- 
ther's most intimate friend. By her, she wis 
treated with ail ilie kindness ol a parent saitd 
lier benefactor, desirous of doing her still 
more essential service , resolved to attempt 
tht arduous task, of reconciling her (o her 
father. As this lady's good sense was equal 
to her benevolence ; sIiB was sensible that in 
order to succeed in surh an attempt , it was 
not adviseable to make a direct application, 
which would gi»e resentment an opportu- 
tiity of being heard as well as natural dffe- 
cliim ; but first to awaken his paternal fee- 
lings, and tiien urge the suit while the im< 
pretsion was still warm. Mie had soon an op- 
portiiuiiy for executing her plan. 

Mr. Spencer, who had always kept up an 
intiTconrse of strict friendship with her , ca- 
me lo pay her a visit. It was contrived that 
Muriu's ,c'lii!d, one of tho loveUust children 
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•TCI beheld, should carelessly entpr the room, 
snd pUy about among the company. It soon 
caught tJiP eye of Mr. Spencer, who wasalo 
■ways extremely fond of children, and Ue as- 
ked the lady to whom the charming boy be- 
longed. „ To a friend of mine,,, she slis^htly 
answered , and turned the discourse lo some 
Olber subject. The child atlracted more and 
more of Mr. Spencer's notice. He calkd it to 
him , set it on his knee, and by sevi^ral acta 
of endearment rendered it familiar with him. 
The boy, pleased with the notice taken of 
him, exerted all his liltle powers of enga- 
ging , and at length entirely won the heart 
of his UBknown grandfather. 

The lady of the house, who bad been an 
Attentive though silent observer of this pro- 
gress of affection , now came up, look the 
little one in her arms, and kissing it , cried , 
tt Heaven help thee, sweet boy! tliou hast a 
M troublesome world tosiruggle throi^ghlThis 
n little child, continued she, addressing her- 
f, sel( to Mr. Spencer, has already Jost his 
f, father — and its mother, a most amiable crea-i 
|„ lure, is left almost destitute of support „, 
Mr. Spencer was touched to the soul. He 
look the child from the lady , and embracing 
it with tears in his eyes. — • Heaven help 
f, thee, indeed ! says he — but if thou jrl des- 
n titule of all other friends , I will be a fpend 
M io thee ! Pray , Madani , wili it not b« Jm- 
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„ penitietit to nKjuire more particularly laVf 
„ the circumstances of the lady's situation Pj 
,, She is flow ill my house , Sir , says slie, 
„ and will inform you herself.* On this, sbfl' 
lung a bell, when Maria, dressed in deep' 
mourning, entere<l, and nishiitg across lh« 
room, threw herself at her fathi-r's feet. With 
a voice choaked in tears she could only say, 
„ Forgive me , Sir ! forgive me.,, He remained 
a while in suspense, lunk.ing First at hisdaug- 
ther , then at the child — at length the tears 
began to flow ; and catching Maria in his 
arms — ,, I do forgive thee, my poor child .', 
„ says he , from my soul I do; all that 
„ past shjil be forgot — this little angel nia 
„ kes amends for all. „ 

This sudden stroke of felicity was too mucU 
for Maria, who fainted in her father's armj.j 
A scene offender cojifu^ion ensued , which] 
liowevijr soon lerminjted in Irjnsports of af-j 
fectton and gratitude ; anil the bdy w boss be-! 
nevolent in;ienuity had brought about the] 
bappy event , received the most heart-Fell sa- 
tisfdClion from her success. Aikin. 



A 



CHAP. XXI. 

IXGRATITUDE PaHISHED. 

An eastern tale. 
Dervise, venerjble by bis age, f«U ill in 
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he house of a woman who had been long 
wiilov^ , and lived in extretiie poverty in 
h^ subu/b:> of iialsora. He was so touched 
vilb the care and zeal with which she had 
issiste.l him , th4t at bis departure he s>iid 

her , I have remarked thai you have wha- 
ew!th to subsist alone, but that you hava 
not substance ennugh to share it with your 
Jnly son, the youn* Abddliah. If yoii will 
L1I.-.1 him to my care, I will endeavour to 
irknowledge in his person , the obli^altons 

1 h-iTC to jou for ihe care you have lakeo 
af me. The good woman received lliis pro- 
■>.- Sdi with joy; and the Dervise flepjried wiih 
he young man, advertising her, that they 
uusl perform a journey which w oul^l last 
lear two years. As ihey travf^llcd , he kept 
him in affluenci^, gave him exi client tnslruc- 
lions and look the same c^ire of him as if he 
harl been his own son. Abddli.ih a hundred 
times te'^lifi'^d his gratitude to him for all Jiis 
bounties; but th^; old man always answered, 
•■ my son, it is by actions that ^ratiuide is 
- proved ; wf shall see in a proper time and 
« pUcc, whether you are so grateful as yoif 

• pretend, ■ 

One lay as they continued their travels > 
itpy found themsolves in a solitary place, and 
the Dertisp ^aid to Abdallah • My iOn we 
■ are now at the end' of our journey; I shall 

• employ my prayers to obtain front beaveo f 
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• that the earth may open and make an em 

• trance wide enough to permit yoii to de- 

• scend into a place wliere, you will Find on^ 

• of the greatest treasures ihat the earth in^ 

■ closes in her bowels. Have you courage Iq 

• descend into this sublprraneous vault?- con- 
IJnued he. Abdallah swore to him , be might 
depend upon bis obedience and zeaL Theo 
the Dervise hghted a small fire , into which 
he cast 1 perfume ; he read and prayed for 
some moments , after t*hich the earth opened , 
and the Dervise said to him, — » You miy 
f now enter, my dear Abdallah ; remembci 
- that it is in your power to do me a grea 
m service; and that this is, perhaps, ihiioni; 

• opportunity you can ever have of teslifyin| 

• to me that you are not ungrateful. Do no 
« let yourself be dazzled by all the riches yoi 
« will End there -, think only oF seizing upoi 
m an iron candlestick with twelve branihelj 

■ which you will find cidse to a door; thu 

• is absolutely necessary to me. ■ — AbdalUS 
promised every thing , and descended boldH 
into tiie vault. But, forgetting what had beej 
expressly recommendceJ to him, whilst he wll 
iilliiig his vest and his bosom with gold aiw 
jewels, which this subterraneous vault inclo* 
sed in prodigious heaps > the opening b] 
which he entered closed of itself. He hadi 
however, presence of mind enough to seia 
upon tbe icon cacdiesUck , Trhi<£ the ^dj 
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'TIM had so strongly recommentled to liiai ; 
and thougU the Mtuaiioii he was in was^ei^ 
terrible , he did not abiindon liimself (o des- 
pair; aud thinking onl]r in what manner he 
bhould get out of a pUce which might be- 
come liis grave,, he apprehended , that the 
yAuW had closed Only because he bad not 
foiiowad the order of the Dervise; he recal- 
Ud to bis memory the care and goodne&s ha 
had loaded bim with ; reproached himself with 
his ingratitude, aad finished his meditation 
hv humbling himself before God. At lenetb 
ahet much pains and iiiquiemde, he was for- 
tunate enough to find a narrow passage which 
led him out of this obscure care -, though it 
was not till he had followed it a considerable 
way , that he perceived a small opening co- 
vered inith briars and thorns, through which 
lis returned to the light of Ibe sun. He loo- 
ked on all tides, to see if he could perceive 
the Uervise, but in vain ; he designed to 
tidiver him the iron candlestick he so much 
viblied for, and formed a design of quilting 
him , being rich enough with what he had 
tjken out of the cavern, to live in affluen- 
ce without his assistance. * 

Not perceiving the Uervise, nor remerabe- 
riog any of the places through whirh he had 
passed , he went on as fortune had directed 
him , and was extremely astonished to find 
iuAiself opposite to his mothei's house , from 
4 
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which 1i<! imagined he was al a great di^ 
taiice. She immedialely enquired after ihe Loly 
Dfirvisft. Abdallah told her frankly what had 
happened to him, and (he danger he had run 
to Katisfy hlii unreasonable desires; he after- 
wards she\yed her the riches with which be 
was loaded. His mother concluded , upon the 
5i;iht of them , that the Dervise only desi- 
gned to make trial of his courage and obe- 
dience , and thai. they ought to make use of 
ihe happiat^ss which fortune had preseored 
to theju ; adding, that doubtless aueh was the 
int-mtion of ihe holy Dervise. Whilst they 
contemplated upon these treasures with avi- 
dity ; whilst ih«y were dazzlt-d with the Ziis- 
tre of tbein , aiid formed a thousand projects 
in consequpoc* oJ tbein , they all vanished 
away before thwr eyes. It was then Abarialldh 
■incerely reproacheil himself for hi> ingr.ilitude 
and disobedience; and , perceiving that the 
iron candlesiii k. had resisted thf enchantment, 
or rather the just punisluneni which thoK 
deserve who do not ' xicute what they jiro- 
mise , he said, prostrating himself, — •What 

* has happened to roe is jusi ; 1 have lost 
« what I had no design to restore, and thi 

• randlektick. which 1 intended to deliver lo 
« the Dt^rvise, remains with me: it is a proof, 
« that it rifi^hdy belotijifs to him , and that 
« lh« test was unjustly acquired -. As h.- fi- 
nished these werds ,he placed the caniJIeALidt 
ja the midst of their little house. 
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When llie nigl\t was come , wllliout re- 
flwiing ii;>oii it , he placed the light in iho 
candleMick.. Immediaiely they saw a OetvJso 
apfffar, who lunid round for an Hour, and 
disappeared , atti-r having thrown them an 
asper. This candlestick had twelve branches. 
AbJallah , who was medUaling all ihe day 
Upon what he had seen the night before , 
Vfas w'l'Iiiig to know what nou!d happen the 
next night , if he put a light in each of them ; 
he did so, and twelve dervises appeared that 
instant', ihry turned round also for an hour, 

, and each of iheni threw aa asp^r as they di- 
sappeared. He repr'itted eveiy djy the same ce— 
re!ii©ny , which had always the same iuccess, 
but he never couhl make it succeed more 
t\ian once in twniy-four hours. This trifling 
Sum WIS i-i>augh to make his mother and 
hrmseif subsist tolerMf : There was a time 
when ihf-y would luve desired no more to be 
happy, but it was not cons idirable enough lo 
change thei' fortune: It is always dangerous 
for the imagination to be fixed upon tlie idea 
of riches. The sight of what he believed ho 
should possess; the projects he had formed 
f»r the employment oi it; nil these things had 
left such profound traces in the inind of \b- 
daiiah, that nothing could elface them. The- 
rt-fore seeing the small advanlage he drew 
ffom the candlestik , he resolved lo carry it 
back to the Dervise, in hopes that be uiighl: 
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obtaio of liiin ilie trtasure he liail seen , or 
at least find again llie riches which had va- 
iiisbed from thpir 'sight , by restoring to him 
a thing for which he testified so earnest a 
desire. He was so fortunate as to remember 
his natne, an.! tliit of the city nhere he in- 
liahited. Ho departed therefore immediately for 
Magrebi , carrying ffilh him bis candlestik , 
■which he lighted ev«tj' r.i;jhl , and by that 
nirans furnished himself with what was ne- 
cessary on the road , nithout being obliged 
to implore the assistance and compassion o( 
(he faithful. When he arrived at Magrebi , 
his first care vas to enquire in what house , 
or in what convent Abounadar , lodged ; he 
- ^as.so well known , that every body told him 
his habitation. He repaired theither directly , 
and found fifty porters who kept the gate of 
liis house , having e»ch a staff with a head 
cf gold in their hands : The court of this 
palace was filled with staves ?nd domestics : 
in fine , the residence of a prince could not 
cxpo,\e to view greater magnificei.ce, Abdallah, 
Struck with astonishment and admiration, fea> 
red to proceed. Certainly, ihouj^ht be, 1 either 
explained myself wrong, or those to wliom I 
addressed myself, designed to Riake a jeat of 
me, because. I was a stranger : This is not 
the habitation of a dervise ; it is that of a 
king. He was in this embarrassment, when a 
man approached him | and said to bim , « Ab- 
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« dallaliiyou are welcome; my matter, Abou- 

- nailar, has long expected you. • He then 
conducteil him ro an aj^recable and inagiiili- 
cenl r.avilion, where ihe Dervise was sealed. 
Al);lallah, struck, wiib the riches wHirii he 
beheld on all sides would have prot<tratcd him- 
self at his feel, but Abounadar preveiitfid Kim , 
and inlerropled him , when he would have 
niade a merit of ihe candlestick, which he 
presented to him. - You are but an ungrale- 
« ful wretch, said he to him, do you ima- 

■ }^ine you can impose upon nic? I am not 
<• ignorant of any one of your thoiig}'ts ; and 
« if you had known the value of ihis can- 
« (llestick, you would never have brought it 

• to me; 1 will make you sensible of its use- • 
Immediaiely he placed a light in each of its 
branches; and when the twelve dervises had 
turned round for some lime, Abounadar gai'e 
each of tbem a blovr with a cane, and in a 
tnoment ihey were convertad into twelve heaps 
of s•qui^^, diamonds, and other precious sto- 
nes. - This, said he, is the proper use to be 

• made ol this marvellous candlestick. As lo 

■ me, I never desired it, bat to place in my 

■ cabinet , as a talisman compose.! by a sage 

• whom I revere , and am pleased to expose 

■ it sometimes to thosi; who come to visit nie : 

- And to prove to you, added he, that cu- 

- riosily was the only occasion of my seaich 
> for it , Jjcre are the keys of my ciai^aiijies , 
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1 open them, and ^ou shall judge of my ri- 
« ches; you shall tell me wheiher ilie most 
:* insatiabli: mi«er would not lie satiilii:d with 
'■• them. ■ AbduILh obt^yi^d him, and' exam j- 
Bed twelve magazines of great extent , so full 
of all manner of richer, that he could not 
diilinguiih ivhith meiited his admiration most; 
they all deserved it , and produced new desi- 
res. The regret of having found out the use 
of it, pierced the heart of Abdallah. Abou- 
nadar seemed not lo perceive it : on the con- 
trary , he loaded bim with caresses, kepi him 
some days in his house, and commundeil him 
to be treated as himself. Whrn he \tas at tlie 
eve of the day which be bad fixe 1 for his j 
departure, he said to bim, •• Abdallab, my I 
• son , I bcheve , by what has happened to ' 
« you , you are corrected oF tlie tri^hlful vice 
« of ingratitude ; however , I. owe you a mark 
' of my affections, for having undertaken so 
!i long a journey, with a view i)f bringing 
It ire the thing I liad desired ; you may de- 
« part, 1 shall detain you no ]oiig«r. YoU| 
.« shall Hnd to-morrow , at the gale of iny 
.« palace , one of my hnrtes to cany you ; I 
. « make you a preseni of it , as well as of a 
- slave who shall conduct you to yom hnuw; 
■ and two caineK loaded with gold and jewels, 
« wbicb you shall chuse yourself out of toy 
« trcaiiures. -A bdaHah said lo bim all that a 
heart sensible to ava;ice could e^ipiess , whea 
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its passion nas satisfied , and went to lie Jowti 
till the mornin); arrived , it hicb was fixed for 
his depurture. 

During ihe night he was still agitated , 
-without being able to think of any thing but 
ite cdnilWtiik, and what it had produced. 
.« I had il , said he , so long in nty power ; 
■ Abounadar, without mu , had never been 
« possessor of it : What ri-sks did I tiot run 

• in the subtetraneoui Tai>lt ?^Whjr does he 

• now poisicss this ireasure of treasures? Bg- 

• cause 1 had the probilv . or rather the folly , 
a to bring it bacit to him: He profits by uijr 
-> labour, and the danger 1 have incurri-d in 
« 50 long a journey. And what does he jtive 
m lue in Telurn ? Two rameU loaded vr'lb 

-« gold and jewels; in one moment the cua- 
m diestick will furnish him with ten times as 

• much. It is AbouaaJar who is ungrateful: 

• What wrong shall I do him in iakinj{ t! is 
- candlestick? None ceitdinly; lor he is rich: 
M And what do I possess? - These idi>as de- 
termined him , at length , to nuke all possi- 
ble a[l«mpis to seize upon tlie candlestirk. 
Th,e thing was not diftirult, Ahoun^idar ha- 
ving trusted him with the keys of his ma- 
gazines. He knew whe/e the tandleatiik was 
placed ; be seized upon it, hid it in the bot- 
tom of one of ihe sacks, whicJi he filled 
■with pieces of gold and other riches which 
he was illowed to take, and loaded it, as 
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■well as the rest, upon his cameU. He had no 
olher eagprness now than for his departure; 
and afler having hastily bid adieu to the ge- 
nerous Abo'inadar, he delivered him his kevs, 
and departed with his horse , his slave , and 
two camels. 

When he was some days iourney from Bal- 
sora , he sold his slave, resolving not lo have 
a witness of his former poverty, nor of ihe 
source of his present riches. He boiijiht ano- 
ther, and arrived without any obstacle ai his 
mother's, whom he would scarce look upon, 
so mnch was he taken up wiih his treasure. 
His first care was lo pi.ice the loads of his 
camels and the candlestick in the most pri- 
■vate room of ihe house; and , in his impa- 
tiencc lo feed his eyes with his great opu- 
lence, he placed lights immediately in the 
candlestick: The twelve dervises appearing, 
he gave each of them a blow with a cane 
with all bis strength, leit he should be fai- 
ling in the laws of the talisman : But he had 
not remarked, that Abounadar, when he 
struck, them , had Ihe cane ia his left hand. 
Ahdallah, by a natural motion, made use of 
his right; and tha dervises, instead of b«co- 
Tiling heaps of riches, immediately drew from 
beneath tbeir robes each a. formidable ciub ; 
with which they struck him so hard and so 
- long, that they left him almost dead, and di- 
sappeared , carrying with them all his trea.- 
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dure, the camels, the borse , the slave aod 
the candlestick. 

Thus was Abdallah punished by poverty , 
and almost by death , for his unreasonable 
ambition , whicb perhaps might have been 
pardonable, it it had not been itccoinpanied 
by an ingratitude 35 wicked as it was auda- 
cious , since he bad not so much as the re* 
source oF being able to conceal his perfi- 
dies from the too piercing eyes of bis bene- 
factor. 

Gek. Mag. 



CHAP. XXII. 



J WAS convefed , methought , into tbe ei&B 
trance of the infernal regions , where I sa\r 
Rbadamanthus, one of the juiiges of tlie dead, 
seated in bis tribunal. On his left hand stood 
the keeper of Erebus , on bis right the kiie- 
per of Elysium. I was told be sat upon wo- 
men tbat day , there being several of the sex 
lately arrived, who had not yet ibeir mansions 
assigne<l them. I was surprised to bejr iiim 
ask every one of ihem tbe same question > 
joamely} What ihey had been doing? Upoo 
A' 
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Uiis question being proposeil to the wLole 
assemblj , they stared one upon another , as 
■ jiot knowing what to answer. He i]ien inter- 
Togaied each ofthctn separately. Madam , says 
he to the first of them, you have been upon 
the eaith about fifty years : W'iiat have you 
been doing there all this while ? Doing , says. 
she , really 1 do not know what I have been 
doing: I desiie I may have time given roe to 
recoiled. After about half an hour's pause, 
she told hJm thai she bad been playing at 
crimp; upon which Rhadamatillius beckoned 
to the keeper on his left hand , to take her 
into custody. And you , Madam , says the 
judge, that look with such a soft and lan- 
guishiog air, I think you set out for tills 
place in your nine and twentieth year, nhat 
have you been doing all this while ? 1 bad a 
great deal of business on my hands, says she, 
being taken up the first twelve years of my 
life in dressing a jointed baby, and all the 
lemaining pait of it in reading" plays and ro- 
mances. Very well , says he , you have v.tu- 
ployed your time to good purpose. Away with 
ber. The next was a plain countrywoman ; 
well , mistress , says Rhadaniaathus , and what 
have you been ilijirig? An't please your wor- 
ship, sayi she, I did not live quite forty years ; 
and in that time bfou^ht my husband seven 
daughters, made him nine thousand cheeses, 
Uxd left my eldest giil yi'uh. him , to look aftei . 
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liis house in my absence , and who I may 
venture to say is as pretty a housenife as any 
in the country. Rhadainaiithus smiled at the ' 
cimplicily of the good woman , and ordered 
the keeper of tlysiuin to lake her inio liii 
care. And you , fair lady , says he, what have 
you been doing these five and thirty years? 
J have been doing no l^uit , 1 assme you, 
Sir, said she. Ihat is «ell , says he, but 
what good have you been doin^ ? The tady 
was in great conlusion at this qu<>stion , and 
not knowing what to answer , ih: two keepers 
leaped out to seize her at the same time ; the 
one look her by the hand to coniey het to 
Blysiuni , the other caught hold of hei to carry 
her away to Erebus. But Kludamanthus ob- 
serving aii ingenuous modesty in htr counte- 
nance and behaviour, bid them boili let hei, 
Joose, and set her aside for a re-examination 
■when he was more at leisure. An old woman, 
of a proud and sour took , piesented herself 
next at the biir , and bfin" asked what she 
had been doing? Truly, sjys she, I lived 
threescore and ten years iti a very vricked 
voild , and was so ang-y at the behaviour of 
a parcel of young flirts, thai 1 passed most 
of oty last years in con^leu.niug the follies of 
the times. 1 was every day blaming the silly 
conduct of people about »iic , in order to de- 
ter those 1 conversed Aith from falling into 
the liK>: «iiors and miscdrriagss. Very well, 
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safs Rliadamamhus , but did you keep tlie 
same watchful eye over your own actions? 
Why truly , says she , I was so taken up with , 
publishing the fauhs of others, that 1 had no 
time to consider my own. Madam, says Kha.Ia- 
inanthus, be pli'aseJ to file off to the left, and 
make room for the venerable matron that 
stands behind you. Old gentlewoman , says 
he, 1 think you are fourscore. You have heard 
the questien, What have you been doing so 
long in the world? Ah ! Sir ! says she, I have 
been doing what I should not have done , 
but 1 had made a firm resolution to hava 
changed my life, if I had not been snatched 
off by an umimely end. Madam , say» he, you 
will please to follow your leader ; and spyin* 
another of the same age , interro -ated her in 
the same form. To which the matron replied , 
1 have bi-en the wife of a hu^ibind who was 
as dear to me in his old age as in his youili. 
I have been a mother , and very happy in my 
children , whom I endeavoured to bring up 
in evrry thing that Is good. My eldest son is 
blessed by the poor, and beloved by every 
one that knows him. I lived within my own 
iamily, and left it much more wealthy than 
I found it. Rhjdainaothus , who knew the 
value of the old lady, smiled upon lier in 
such a manner , that the keeper of f.lystum , 
who knew his office, reached out his harui 
{0 her, He no «ooner touched her, hut liet 
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■wrinkles vanUhed , her eyes sparkled , her 
check.!, glowed^wilb blushes, and she appea- 
red in full bloom and beauty. A young wo- 
man observing that this officer, who con* 
ducted the happy to Elysium , was so great a 
beautifier , longed to be in his hands , so that 
pressing ihrouj^h the crowd, she was the next 
that appeared at the bar. And being asked 
what slie had been doing the five and tneiil^ 
years that she had pjssed in llie world , I 
have endeavoured , says she , efer since I 
came to yt^ars of discretion , to make myself 
lovely ~«nd gain admirers. In order to it I 
passed my time in bottling up May-dew, in- 
venting while-washes, mixing colours, cut- 
ting out patches , consulting my glass , sui- 
ting my complexion, tearing off my tucker » 
sinking my slays — Rhadamanihus , without 
]}«-aring lier out , gave the sign to take her 
cff. Upon the approach of the keeper of Ere- 
bus, her colour faded , her face was puckered 
L'p with wrinkles, and her whole person lost 
in deformity. 

• was then surprised with a distant soond 
of a whole tioop of females thai came for- 
ward laughing, singing and dancing. 1 was 
very desirous lo know the reception they 
Tvoiild meet with , and withal wjs vety ap- 
prehensive, that Rhadamanthiis would spoil 
their mirth : Bui at their nearer approach 
the noise grew lo very great , that it awitke* 
ncd me. 
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I lay some lime, reHecling in myself on the 
oddness of ibis dreani , and cauUl not forbear 
inking my own heart, what 1 was dotig? X 
answered myself , that I was writing Guar— 
<)ians. If my readers make as ^ood an use of 
ihis work as I design ihoy shnuld , I hope it 
will never be imputed to uie as a work ihac 
is vain and uiiprotilable. 

GuAItDIAIT, 



CHAP. XXIII. . 

Tke three following chapters are extracted 
from TLe prince of Abyssinia, by Samuel 
Johnson. 

TCO0KG MEH OF SPIRIT AKO OAIBTT. 

1 E who listen with credulity to the whis- 
pers of fancy, and pursue with eagerness the 
phiinloms of hope ; who expect that ige will 
perform the promises of youth , and that the 
deficiencies of the present day will be sup^ 
plied by the morrow ; attend to the enquiries 
of Rasselas prince of Abissinia. 

Rassiila- rose next day, ami resolved to be- 
gin his experiments upon life. ■ Toutb, cried 
1 he, is the time of gljdnuss ; 1 wilt join my- 
« Keif 10 the young men , whose only busi- 
1 ness is to gratify their desires , and irhose 
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• Unio is all sp«ut ill a succesaion of enjoy- 

• itient^. • 

To siicti societies he was readily admitleJ, 
bill a few days brou ^Kt hiin back weary and 
dibguited. Their mirth was without images , 
tb::ir laughter withnut motive; their pleasures 
were gross and sensual , in which the mind 
had no part; their conduct was at once wild 
and mean; ihey laughed at order and at law, 
but ths [rown of power dejected, and the eye 
of wiMlom abashed them. 

The prince soon concluded , that he should 
iievCT be happy in a course of life of niiicU 
he was asbtimed. He thought it unsuitable to 
a reasonable being to act without a plan, 
and to be sad or cheerful only by chauce. 

• Happiness, said h« ,must be something so^ 

• lid and permanent, without fear and wi- 

• iJiout nil certainly, • 

U.il his young companions had g.iined so 
much of his regard by their frankness and , 
courtesy , that he could not leave tliein wi- 
■lioul warning and remonstrance. • My friends, 

• said be , I have seriously considered our 

• manners and our prospects , and find that 

• we have mistaken our own Intereii. The 

• first years of man must make provision for 

• the last. He that never thinks never can 

• be wise. Perpetual levity must end in igno- 

• ranee ; and inli-mperance , though it may 

• lire the spirits foe an hour, will make life v 
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f short or miserable. Let us coiiMd«r lliaC 

• youth is of do long duration, and that in 

• malurer age , when the enchantments of 
<■ Uttcj shall cease, and pfajntonis of de- 
■ light dance no more ahout us, ive shall 
1 have no comforts but the esieein of wise 
« men , and the means of doing good. Let 
« us, therefore, slop, while lo slop is iu 
« our power: let us live as men who are so- 

• me lime lo grow old, and to whom it wiJi 

• be the most dreadful of all evils not lo 
•' count their past years but by follies, and 

• to be reminded of their former luxuriance 
« of health only by the maladies which riot has 
« produced. - 

They stared a while in silence, one upon 
another, and, at last drove him away by ft 
general chorus of continued laughter. 

The consciousness that his sentiments were 
just, and his intentions kind, was scarcely 
diiffrcient to support him against the horror of 
derision. Out lie recovered his tranquillity, and 
pursued his search. 

John so jr. 

CHAP. XXIV. 

THE PHILOSOPHER. 

yVs Rasselas was one day walking in the 
streets , he saw a spacious building wliic2i 
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d\I were, by llie open doors, invired to enler : 
]ie followed the stream of people , and found 
]| 3 liall or school of declamaiion , in which 
professors read lectures to their au<litorjr. He 
lixe^l his eye iipnn a sage raided above the 
rest, mho discoursed with ^reat energy on the 
governement of the paislons. His look was 
veneiable, his action graceful , his pronun- 
ciiilton clear , and bis diction eL'ganl. He she- 
wed , with great slrengib of sentiment, and 
Tariely of illuslration , that human nature is 
dcj^raded and debased , wln^n llie lower fa- 
culties predominate over ^he higher; that when 
fancy, the parent of pasiion , usurps the do- 
minion of the mind, nothing ensues but iha 
nilural effect of unlawful government , per^i 
lutbjtion and confusion ; that »he betrays the 
toiiresses of the iutellcct to rcbats , and ex- 
files her children to sedition at;ainst reason 
their lawful sovereign. He compared reason to 
the sun, of which the li^ht is constant, uni- 
form, and lasting :and fancy to a meteor ,of 
I'rip^ht but transitory lustre, irregular in its 
motion f and delusive in its direction. 

He then communicated theyarious precepts 
given from time to time fcr the conquest of 
passion , and displaved the happiness of those 
ivtto had obtained the important victory, af- 
ter which man is no longrr the slave of fear, 
nor the fool oi hope ; is no more emasctila- 
led by tenJern<ss, or depieised by grid; but 
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vralks on ralmly through the tLimulEs or pri- 
vacies ot life , as the sgii pursues alike his 
course ihroush the calm or the sloruiy sfc.v. 

He eiiiiiiicralfd rranjr examples uf heroes 
imuiovcoble bj pain or pledsiife , who looked 
with iu<lift"errnce on those modes or accidents 
to whicli the vulgar pi»e the names ol' good 
and evil. He ejthurled his hearers lo lay aside 
their prejuiiioes, and arm ihemselves against 
ihe shafts of tiialice of misfortune, by invul- 
nerable patif^iici' ; concluiling, ihdt this slate 
onlj was happiness; and thai this happiness 
V/as in every one's power. 

Rasr-las liateiied to hin* with tbe \enera- , 
tion due tu the instrucliotts of a superior 
being , and, waiting for him at the door, I 
humbly miplored the liberty of visiting so 
great a master of true 'wisilom. The lecturer 
hesitated a moment , when Uasselas put a purse 
of gold into bis hand , which he received with 
a aii-Mure nl joy and wonder. 

- I have found , said the prince , at his I 
« return to Imlac , a man who can teach 
■ all that is necessary lo be known , who from 
« the unshaken throne of rational fortitude, 

• looks down on the scenes of life changing 
•• beiie^ih him. He speaks, and aiieution wat- 
« ches his lips. He reasons, and conviction 

• closes his periods. This man shall be my 

• futiiie guide: 1 will learn his doctrines ^ and 
•■ jiiiiiale his life, 
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• Be uoi ino hasty, said ImUc, to trust, 
- or to admire, tiie rcathers ol tnorulily : 
* they dbcourse like angels, but they live like 
■ men. » 

nassflas , who could not conceive bow any 
man could tea.son so forcibly without lee- 
ling the cofjoncy of his own argunieiits , piid 
liis visit in a few days, and was denied ad- 
mission. He had now Uiirnad the powtr of 
money, and made his Wdy by a piece of gold 
lo the inner apartmeni , where he found the 
pltilosopher in a room half darkened , nltli 
liis eyes iiiiMy , and hi» face )>ale, 

„ Sir , said he , you are come at a time 
„ whi-n utl human friendship is useless; what 
„ I sufitr Citnnot be remedied, what I have 
„ lost cannot be supplied. My daughter, from 
„ whose tendeini-is 1 expected all the comforts 
„ ol my age , died lakt night of a fever. My 
„ views , my purposes, itiy hopes are at an 
,, end ; I am now a lonely bMng disunited from 
„ society. 

„ Sir , laid the prince, mortality is an event 
„ by which a wise mjn can never be sur- 
„ prised : we knovr that death is always near.- 
„ aad it should therefore always be rxpe- 
„ cted. Young man , answered the philosopher , 
„ you speak like one that has nevei fell ihe 
n pangs of separation Have you then forgot 
„ the precepts, sajJ Haj&elas, which you io 
„ powerfully enforced? Has wisdom no strength 
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„ lo arm the heart against calamity? Consi- 
f, (icr, thai external things are naturally va~ 
,. riable, but truth and reason are always the 
„ same. Wliat comfort, said the mourner , cnn 
„ truth and reason afford me? of what effect 
„ are lliey iVow , but to tell me, that mj 
), daughter will not be restored?,, 

The prince, who&e humanity would not 
suffer him to insult misery with reproof, went 
away convinced of the emptiness of rhetori- 
cal sounl , and the inefficacy of polished pe- 
liodf and studied sentences. 

JoHKSOir. 



C H A p. X X V". 

THIHZXHIT. 

1 HET came on the third day, by the di- | 

rection of the peasants, to the hermit's cell: 
it was a cavern in the side of a mountain , 
OTer-shadowed with palm-trees; at such a di- 
stance from the cataract , that nothing more 
W^s heard than a gecrtle uniform murmnr, 
such as composed the mind to pensive medi- 
tation, especially when it was assisted by the 
'wind whistling among the branches. The first 
rude essay of nature had been so much im- 
proved liy human Lbour, tJial the cave Co ti- 
Uined seTtrul aparlaients ajiprrpnatetl to dif- 

I 
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T*rent uses , and ollen afforded lodj;iilg to tra- 
vellers whom darkness or tempests happened 
to overtake. 

The hermit sit on a bench at the door , 
\o enjoy ihe coolneis of the eTviiing. On one 
side lay a book with pens and papers, on the 
other mechaniral instruments of vdrious kiads. 
As thoy approacbad him unregarded, tlie prin- 
cess observed thai he had not the countenance 
of a man that had found , or coulJ teach the 
Afay to happiness. 

They saluted him with great respect, which 
he repaid like a man not unaccustomed to the 
totnts of courts. > My children, said he, if 
■ you have lost your \*ay , you shall he nil- 
• lingly supplied wiih such conveniences for 
« the night as this cavern will afford. I have 
« a!l that nature requires , and you will not 
•• expect delicacies in a hermit's cell. > 

They thanked him , and , entering , were 
pleased with the neatness and regulariiy of the 
place. The hermit set flesh and wine before 
them , though he fed only upon fruits and 
water. His discourse was cheerful without 
levity , and pious without enthusiasm. H« 
soon gained the esteem of his guests , and 
the princess repented of h*r hasty censure. 

At last Imlac began thus ; ■ I do not now 
« wonder that your reputJiion is so far exten- 
- ded ; we have heard at Cairo of T"ut wi»- 
« dom, and came hither to implore your dj- 
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« rection For Ihis young man and maiden In 

■ the choice of life. 

■ To him that lives well, answered tli« 

• hermit , every form of life is good ; nor can 
« I gi»e any other rule of choice, than to 

■ remove from all apparent evil. ' i 
« He will remove most certainly from evil, ' 

■ saiil the prince, who shall dsvote himsidf 
« to that solitude which you have recommen- 

• ded by your example. 

■ I have indted lived fifteen years in soli- 

• tiule, said the hermit, but have no desire 
« that my example should gain any imitat'>r5. 

• In my youih I professed arms, and was 

■ raised by d^-grees to the highest military 

■ rank. I Jiave trdversed wide countries at the 

• he id of my troops, ant seen many battlas 

■ and sie^e^. At last, h'-ing disgusted by the 

• preferments of a younger officer, and feeling 

■ ihdt my vigour was beginning to deray , I 
« resolved to clo^e my liEe in [K'ace , having 

• i'oimd ilie world full of snares , discord and 

- miserv. I had once escaped from ihe pur- 

• suit (if the enemy by the shelter cf ihis ca- 
< Virn, and therefore 'hose it for my find re- 

• sidence. 1 eiuployed artifii-ers to form it into 

- chambers, and sloieJ it with all that I waj 

■ likely to want. 

■ For some time ;iftcr my relrcit ,' I rejoi- 

• ced like a tc[iip<"ii-bt!Jten Sv.ilor at hi"* en- 
j( tranee into the harbour , being deli^Iited 
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• with the sudden change of the n(^se anil 

• hurry of war to stillness and repose. Vflien 

• the pleasure of novelty went aviaj, 1 em~ 

• ployed my hours in exaiuining the pliints 
1 which grow in the valley , and the rnine- 

• rals which I collected from the rocks. But 

■ thJt inquiry is now grown tasteless and 
« irksome. 1 have been for some time uosettled 

■ and distracted : my mind is disturbed with a 
« thousand perplexities of doubt, and vanities 

• of imajjination , which hourly prevail upon 
•> ma, because I have no opportunities of re- 

• luxation or diversion. I am sometimes asha- 
Ir med to think, that I could not serure my- 

• self from vice , but by ^'tiring from tlis 

■ orercise of virtue , and begin lo sn--[reci that 

■ I was rather impelled by rehentmeut , than 
« led by devotion , into solitude. My fancjr 
« riols in scenes of folly, and I lament that 

• I have liisi so much , and have gained so 

• liitle. In sohtude, if I escape the example 

• of bad men, 1 want likewise the counsel 
- and conversation of the ^ood, I havi' been 
m lortg couipaiinft the evils with the advanta- 
« ges of siHJJety , and resolve to reluiu into 

• the world to-morrow. The life of a solitary 
<r man will be certainly miserable , but not cer- 

• tainly devout. - 

They heard his resolution with surprise , , 
but after a short pause , offered to <onduci 
him to Cairo. He dug up a considerable tiea— 
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suie w}iic]i he hall hid among the rocks , 

and accoin^anit^d them to the city , on 

vhich , as lie approached it , he gazed nith 

rapture, 

Johnson. 



CHAP. XXVI. 

THI PARTT-COLOUXBD SHIELD. 

In the dap of knight-errantry and paganism, 
one of onr old British piiitces set up a statue 
to the Goddess of Victory, in a point where 
four roads met together. In her righl-Jiand 
slie held a spear and lested her left upon a 
•hield : the outside of this shield was of gold 
and the inside of silver. On the former was 
inscribed in the old British language , To ihe 
Ciiddess tver favorable ; and on the other , 
for four victories obtained tuccessively ovmr 
the Picis and other inhabitants of the Northern 
Islands. 

It happened one day ihil two knights conri- 
plelely armed , [he one in bbck armour , and 
the other in while arrived from opposite paru 
of ibe country at this itatue, just about the 
Eaine time ; and as neither of them kad seen 
it b"lore, they tiopp^ to lead the inscriptions) 
and observe the rxi'ellence of its workman- 
ehip. After coutemplatiog on it foi some time, 
this 
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tills goMrn shield, says Ihe bbck kniglit,— ' 
goIJeii shietJ , cried ihe while knight , ( who 
was as strictly observing the opposite side ) 
why , if I have my eyes, it is silver. I knovr 
noihingoi your eyes, replied the black knight, 
but if ever 1 saw a golden shield in my lifo, 
this is one, yes, relurm^d ihe white knight ^ 
smiling , it is very probable , indeed , that th^^ 
should expose a sliield of gold in so public 
a place as this: for my pail, 1 wonder eveit 
a sitrer one is net too &trong a lemptatioii 
for the devotion of some ptuple that pass 
this way; and it appears by the date, that 
this has been here above three yean. Tbo 
black knight could not bear the smile with 
which this was delivered , and grew so warm 
jn the dispute , that it soon ended in a chal- 
lenge; they both therefore turned their hor- 
ses , and rode back so far as to have sufficiiint 
space for their career , then fixed their spears 
in their rests, and flew at each other with 
the greatest lury and impetuosity. Their shock 
was so rude , and the blow in each sidn so 
effectual, that they both fell to the ground, 
much wounded and bruised, and lay there 
for some time, as in a trance. A good Druid 
who was travelling that way foiind them in 
this condition. The Druids were the physicians 
of those times as well as the priests, tie had 
a sovereign balsam about him, which he had 
composeu liiaiself , for he 'srna very skilful is 
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all rlie plants thai grew in the fieWs , or in 
the forest; he stanchsd their bood , applied 
his bal^m to ihelr wounds , and brought them 
as it were FrDiii death to life again. As soon 
as he found them sufficiently recovered , be 
began to enquire into the occasion of theic 
quarrel. - Whv , this man , cried the black 

- knight, will have it that the bhield yonder 

• is iiiver. And he will have il , replied the 

• white knitrht, thai il is gold, ■ and then 
toUl him all the particulars oT the affair. - Ah! 
' »aid lilt; Druid, with a sigh, you are both 

- of you in the right and both of you in the 

- wrong ; Jiad either of you given timself 

■ time to look upon the opposite side of the 
« shield as well as that which first presented 

- iiself to his, view, all this passion and 
> bloodshed might have been avoided ; ho- 
« wever , there is a very good lesson to be 

-* Uarned from the evils that have befallen 

• yoii on this occasioi). I'erinit me ihen-fore 
' to inlr«at you by all our Gods, and by this 

- GoddeH of Victory in particlar , Never to 

• enter into anj dispute /or tha future till 
« you have fairly considered both sides of the 

■ question, • 

BeaUMOKt's 1I0BALIT1E9. 
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CHAP. X X V 1 1. 

Oir AERIAt CASTLE-BOlLDItlG. 

"Alraschax iras a very idle ft-IIoir , that 
never would set his hand to any business du- 
rin* his fjlhei's life. When his father died , 
he left him to the value of an hundred 
drachmas in Persian money. Ainaschar, in or- 
det- to mate the krsi of it, laid it out in glas- 
ses , boiiles , and the Gnest earthen -nare. These 
he piled up in a l^rge open basket , and ha- 
ving made choice ol a very little shop, pla- 
ced the basket at hi^ feet , and leaned his back 
against the wall , in especlation of cusioint;rs> 
As he sat in this posUire , with his eyes upon 
the basket , he fell into a most amusing train 
of thought," and was overheard bv one of the 
ln-ighbours , aS he talked to himself, in the 
following manner: • This Basket, sayi he, 

- cost me ai the wholesale merchant's an hun- 

• dred drachmas, which is all I have iti the 

• world. 1 shall quickly make two hundred 
•I of it, by Silting it hn retail. These two hun- 

• dred dreachmas will in a very little while 

- rise to four hundred , ivliich of course will 
■ amount in time to four tliousand. Four thou- 

• sand diachnias cannoi fail of making eight 
« thousand. As soon as by this uicaus 1 at« 
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m maslflr of ten thousand , I will lay aside my 
« trade as a glassman, and turn Jeweller. I 

« shall then uc^l in diaiuoiids , pearls, and 

- all sf>rls of rich slohes. When I have got 

• to^jRt'ier as mnch neahh as I can welt de- 

- sire, I will make a purchase of the finest 

• house I can find, with lands, slaves, eu- 

■ nticlis, and horses. I shall then begin to 

■ enjoy inysFlf, and mak.e a noise in the 

- world, I will not, however, stop th«re, but 
•> continue mj tralfic till 1 have got together 

• an hundred thousand drachmas. When I 
m have thus made myself master of an hun- 

• dred thousand dractimas , I shall naturally 

• set myself on the foot of a prince , and 

- -will demand llio grand Visir's daughter ia 

■ marriige, after having lepresented to that 

■ minister the information which I have re- 
« ceived of the beauty, wit, discretion, and 

■ other high qualities which his daughter 
> possesses. 1 will let him know , at the same 
« linte, that it is my intention to make him 
« a present of a thousand pieces of gold on 
« our marriage night. As soon as I have mar- 

- ried the grand Visir's daughter, I will buy 
' her ten black eunuchs, the youngest and the 
« be&t that can be got for money. 1 must after- 
•I vvards uuke my father-in-law a visit with a 
« great IraJn and equipage. And Tvheii I am 

■ placed at his right-hand , which he will do 
9 iacoui&e, it U be only to liououi Uisdau^h.- 
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- ter, I will give liim the thousand pieces of 

■ gold , Mhich 1 promised him ; and aftrr- 

■ wards to his great surprise , I will present 

- iittn wilh another purse of ihe same value, 

■ with Aonte short speech; as, Sir , you ste 
a / am a man of my word ; [ always ^ive 
* more than I promise. 

„ When I have brought the princess lo my 
„ house , I shall take particular care lo breed 
„ in her a due respect for me, before I give 
„ (he reiiii to love and dalliance. To this aid 
„ 1 bhall ccnfiiie her to her uvtn ^pailmenl , 
„ uiake hur a shoit visit, and Ia!k btt liiile 
„ to her. Her women will represent to nie , 
„ that she is incousolable by reason of my un- 
„ kindness, and beg me with tears to caress 
„ her , and let her sit down by me ; but I 
„ will still remain inexorable, and will turn 
„ my back upon her all the lir^t night. Her 
„ mother will then come and bring her dauj^h- 
„ lef to me , as I am seated on my sofa. TIte 
„ daughter with tears in her eyus , will iling 
„ her:>ell at my feel , and big of ine to re- 
„ ceive her inio my favour. Then mill 1, to 
„ iiiipiint in her a thorough veneration for 
„ my person , draw up my leg , and spurn her 
„ from me with my foot in such a manner, 
„ that she shall fall down seveial paces from 
„ the sofa. „ 

AInaschar was eniirely swallowed t.p in lhi> 
chimerical vision , and could not fuibcai acting 
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with his foot what he had in his thoughts : 
SO that imluclcily striking his basket oF brittle 
ware, which whs the foomlation of all his 
grandeur, he kicked his glasses to a great 
(lislaiice from him into the street, and broka 
them into ten thousand pieces. 

This is a humorous ridiculo upon the foo- 
lish vaniiy of building castles in ihe air, anil 
idly wa&ting that time , in empty Raitering 
schemes , which might have been usefully 
employed in attending our proper business. 
GuAiDiAir. 



CHAP. X X V I 1 I. 

TBI HOiriTTAlH OP MISKIIIB9. 

A vision. 

X T is X celebrated thought of Socrates , that 
if all ihe misfortunes of mankind were cast 
into a public stock, in order to be equally 
distributed among the whole species, those 
who now think themselves the most unhap- 
py, would prefer the share they are already 
possessed of, before that which would fall to 
them by such a division. Horace has carried 
this thought a great deal further, which im- 

Elies, that the hardships or misfortunes we 
e under , are more easy to us than those of 
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any other perion would be , in case we could 
tihange conditions with him. 

As I was ruminating on these two re- 
inaiks, and seated in my elbow cliair, I in- 
sensjbly feii asleep ; when , on a sudden , nie- 
ihought f there was a proclamation made by 
Jupiter, that every mortal should bring in 
his griefs and calamities, and throw thi-m lo- 
gelher iu a heap. There was a large plain ap- 
pointed for this purpose. I took iny stajid in 
the centre of it, and saw wiih a great de^l 
of pleasure the whole human species marching'; 
one after another , and ihiowing down thnr 
several loads, which immediaiely grew into a 
prodigious moualaln , that seemed to rise abovs 
the clouds. 

There was a certain lady of a thin airy 
shjpe, who was very active in this s'iicjo- 
nily. .^he carried a magnifyiu}; glass in one 
of her hands, and was clothed in a h'ose 
Sowing robe, embroidered with several figu-. 
lei of Sends and spectres that dii»_overed ibi lii- 
selves in a thousand chimerical slidpei, ^s htt 
garment hovered in the wind, Tbeie was so- 
mething wild and distracted in her lociks. M.er 
nam* was Fancy. She led up eveiy u<oital to 
the appointed place , after having very offi- 
ciously assisted him in making up his' pack, 
and laying it upon his shoulders. My hi;dit 
melted within me to tee jny fellow- cream r»s 
groaning under Iheir respective burdcu:>, and 
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to consider that piotligioos bulk of humait 

calamities which lay bc/oie me. 

There were however several prsons who 
gave me great diversion upon iLi? ocrasion. I 
observed one brln;i;ing in a fjrdci very care- 
fully concealed under an old enibroiderod 
(loak , vbicb, upon bis ibroming it inio the 
heap, I discovered lo be Poverly. Another, 
after a great deal of puffing, ihrew down bis' 
luggage, which, upon examining, I found 
to be his wifo. 

1 hera were multitudes of lovers saddled 
with v.;ry whiaisical burdens composed of 
darts and £ame» ; but what was vury odd , 
though tbey siglmd as if iheir hearts would 
break under these bundles of caUmities , they 
could not persuade themselves lo cast theia 
iulo the heap , when thejr came up to it ; but 
after a few faint eEforts , shook their heads, 
and marched away as heavy loadtn as they 
came. 1 saw multitudes of old women throw 
down their wrinkles , and several youn" ones 
Tftho stripped themselves of a tawny skin. There 
Tvere Tery great heaps of red noses , large lips, 
and ru^ty teeth. Thb trulh of it is , 1 was sur- 
prised to see ihe greatest part of the uioun- 
lain made up of bodily di;formilies. Observing 
one advancing towards the heap , with a lar- 
ger cargo than ordinary upon his back , I 
found , upon his near approach , that it was 
only a natural hump, which he disposed of^ 
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' ivtth great joy of lieart , among this collection 
of human mi&fries. TUere were likewise dis- 
. tempers of all sorts , though I could not but 
: observe, that thare mere many more imagi- 
nary than real. One little packet I could not 
tai take notice of, which was a complication 
o[ all the diseases incident to hiiinan nature, 
&ai was in tlie hand of a great many fine 
people : this was called the spleen. But what 
inostof all surprised me, was a remark I made, 
that there was not a single vice or folly thrown 
iiilo the whole heap : at which I was very 
much astonished , having concluded wliliin 
tnyieir, that every one would take this oppor- 
' tunity of getting rid of his passions , preju- 
dices and Irailties. 
I I took notice in particular of a very profli- 
g>U Tellow , who I did not qiieMion cajue loa- 
'''n with his crimes ; but upon searcliing inio 
*>"« bundle, 1 found that, instead of throwing 
'''t guilt from him , he had only laid down 
his memory. He was followed by another worlb- 
l«s roeue, who flung aiyay his mode^ly ia- 
Mead of bis ignorance. 

When.the whole race of mankind had thus 
™M their burdens, the phjiitom which haJ 
wen so busy on this occasion, seeing ina 
'1 idle spectalor of what pa^^ed, approached 
'0"ards uie. I grew uneasy at her presence, 
^lisn, on a sudden, she held her magnify. 
"^-gliss full before mv eyes. 1 no soon«r saw 
5. 
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laf hce in it , bat I was startled a( the short- 
ness of it, nbich noir appeared to me in its 
utmost a^gTavation. The immoderare breadth 
of the features made me very much out of 
humour with mj own countenauce, Upon 
which I threw it from me like a mask. It 
happened very luckily, that one who stood 
by me had just before thrown down his vi- 
sage, which , it seems, waf too long for him. 
It was inJeed extended to a most shamehil 
length ; I believe the very chin was , modest- 
ly speaking, as long as tay whole face. We 
had both of us an Of^rtunily of mending 
onrselves ; and all the contributicms being now 
brought in , every man was at liberty to ex- 
change his misfortunes foi^ those of anolheF 
person. But as ihere arose many new inci- 
dents in the sequel of my vision , 1 shall re- 
serve them for the subject 9f my next paper. 
Spectator. 
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THB VT8I0K COHTIKOSB. 

Xh my last paper, I gave my reader a sight 
of that mDunlaiii of miseries , which was ma- 
de up of those several calamities that afflict 
the mindk of men. I saw, with unspeakable 
pleasure , the irhole specie* thus delivered from 
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its sorrows: though , at lliesame time, sine 
£lood Toiind the heap, and surveyed ihe se- 
veral materials of whicli it was com|iosed , 
there was scarce a uiorlal , in this vast mul- 
titude , who did not discover what he thoiiaht 
pleasures and hlessings of life-, and wondered 
how the owners of thrm ever came to look 
upon tbein as burdens and grievances. 

As we were regarding very attentively this 
confusion of miseries, this chuos of calamity, 
Jupiter issued out a second proclamation, that 
every one was now at liberty <o exchange his 
afHiclion , and to return to his habitation with 
any such other bundle as should be delivered 
to hitu. 

Upon this, Fancy began again to bestir 
herself, and parcelling out the whole heiip 
v,ith iacredible activity, recommended to eve- 
ry one his particular packet. The hurry and 
confusion at this time was not to be expres- 
sed. Some observations which 1 made upon 
the occasion I shall communicate to the pu- 

Elic. A venerable grey-headed man, who had 
lid down the cholic, and who I found wan- 
ted an heir to his estate, snatched up an un- 
dutiful son , that had been thrown into the 
heap by his angry father. The_gracelts5 yonlb, 
in less tlian a quarter of an hour, pulled tli« 
old gentleman 'by the beard, and had like 
to have knocked his brains ont ; so that 
meetiug the true father f who came towards 
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him with a fit of llie gripes ,he begged him 
to lake his son agaiiT, and give h:ick bis cho- 
lic ; but ihejr were incapable eiTher of them 
to recede from the choice th^y had made. A 
poor galley-sbve, *vLio had tlirowii down his 
chdins, took up tlie guul in their &tead, but 
jnade such wiy fiices y that one nught easily 
frceivt! be was no great gainer by ibe bar- 
gain. It was pleasant enough to see tbu se- 
veral exchanges that were made , (or sickness 
8gaint>t poveriy, hunger against want of ap- 
pulite, and care against pain. 

The female ^vorld were very busy among 
tliemselves in bartering for features; one was 
trucking; a lock oi grey hairs for a carbun- 
cle, another was making over a short waist 
for a pair of round sboulueis, and a third 
cheapenin* a bad face for a lo^it reputation ; 
but on all these occasions , ihexe was not one 
of them who did not tUink the new ble- 
misli , as soun as she had got it into her 
possession , much more disagreeable tiian the 
old one. 1 made ihe same observation on every 
other misfortune or calamity , which every one 
in' the assembly brou)i;hl upon himself, in lieu 
o( what he had parted with ; wbtlher it be that 
all the evils which hefal us are in some measure 
suited and proponiouedtoour strength, or that 
every evil bi:coaies more supportable by our 
being accustomed to it, I »ball not delcimine. 
X could not for my heart foib^iar jiiiying 
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tlie poor hump-backed geailcman mentioned 
in ihe former paper, ulio went off a very 
-well sbaped person Mtiih a. sione in his blad- 
der ; nor the fine gentleman who bad struck 
up this bargain with him , that limped tbrough 
a whole assembly of ladies who used to ad- 
mire him , with a pair of shoulders peeping 
over his head. 

1 must not omil tny own particular adven- 
ture. My friend with the long *isa{;e had no 
sooner taken upon him my short face, but 
he made such a grotesque figure in it, ihat 
as I looked upon him 1 could not forbear laug- 
hing at myself) insonjuch ihailput my own 
face out of countenance. The poor genllanan 
-was so sensible of ihe lidicuie, iliat I found 
he was ashamed of what he had done; on 
the other side , 1 found that 1 myself had no 
gieat reason lo triumph , for as I went to 
touch my forehead I missed ihe place , and 
capped my Bnger upon my upper lip. Besi- 
des, as my nose was exceeding proaiinent, I 
pave ii Two or tliree unlucky knocks as I 
was playing my hand about my face, and ai- 
ming at some oilier part o[ it. 1 saw two 
other penllsmen by me , who were in the 
same ridiculous circumstances. Thrse ha'l ma- 
de a foolish swop between a couple of ibick 
bandy If^s, and two long (rapsiicks that had 
nocalfs-to them. One of these looked like 
fl mac ndlkiog upon stilts ; and Yva^ so lifud 
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lip. into iheair, above his ordinary heigltr, 
that bis head turned round with it, while 
the other made such aukward circles, as he 
fltlempted to walk , that he scarce knew how 
to mote forward upon his new supporters: 
observing him to be a pleasant kind of feJ- 
Inw , I stuck my cane in the ground, and 
told him 1 would lay hini a boule of wine, 
that he did not march up to it on a line , 
that I drew for him , in a quarter of an hour. 
The heap was at last distributed among the 
two sexes, who aiade 3 most pilecus &ight, 
as thry wandered up and down under the pres- 
sure of iheir several burdens. The whole plain 
Avas hllednith murmurs and complaints, groans, 
and lamentations. Jupiter at length, taking 
compassion on tbe poor mortals, ordered them 
a second time to lay down their loads , with 
a design to give eveiy one his own again./ 
Tliey discharged themselves with a great deal 
of pleasure ; after which , the phanlom , who 
had led thetn into such grosi delusions, was 
commanded to disappear. There was sent ia 
her stead a goddess of a quite difFcrent fi- 
gure : her motions were steady and composed, 
and her aspect serious but chearful. She every 
now and then cast her eyes towards heaven , 
and fixed them upon Jupiter: her name was 
Patience. She had no sooner placed herself 
by the m«unt ofsoirows, hut, what I thought 
very remarkable , the whole lieap sudIe. to 
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suek a degree, that it did not appear a tliir.-! 
part SO big as it was before. She allerwaids 
returned eyeiy man his own proper cala- 
mity , and teaching him how to bear it in 
tbK most commodians manner, he. marched- 
off with it contentedly, being very wellplea- 
Sfid that he had not been leftVto his own 
choice, as to the kind of evils irlilcb fell to 
lis lot. 

Besides the several pieces ot morality to 
be drawn out of this vision,! learned from 
it never to repine at my own misfortunes , 
nr to envy the happiness of another, since it 
is impossible for any man to form a right 
judgement of his neighbour's sufferings; for 
vhich reason also, I have determined never 
to tliink too lightly ol another's complaints, 
bui to regard the sorrows of my fellow-crea- 
tures with sentiments of humanity and com- 
passion. 

SptCTATOR. 



CHAP. XXX. 



1 hav« received numereus complaints From 
several delicious dreamars, desiring me loin- 
vent some method of silencing those noisy 
slaves, whose occupations lead them to tak.s 
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their early ronnds about the ciiy in a rnor-' 
ning , doing a deal of mischief ; and Ivorking J 
sliange confusion intlie affairs of its inhabi- < 
UnlS. Several moiiarchs have done me tha ho- 
nour lo acquatnl me , how often they have been 
aliook from their respective thrones by the 
Idttliiig of a coach, or the run^bling of a 
wLceUbarrow, And many private gentlemen , 
' I find , have teen bawled out of vast ostates ' 
by fellows not worth threepence, A fair lady * 
was just upon the point of being married to \ 
a young, handsome, rich, ipigenious noble- ' 
mjn , when an iinpertineoE linker passing I 
by forbid the bans', and an hopeful youth, j 
who had been newly advanced to great ho- ' 
nour and preferment, was forced by a neigh- ' 
houiing cobler to resign all for an old song. ' 
It has been represented to me, that those in- j 
considerable rascals do nothing but go about ] 
dissolving of marriages, and spoiling of lor— | 
tunes, impoverishing rich, and ruining great 
people, interrupting beauties in the midst of ,' 
their con(|uesls , and generals in the course of ' 
their victories. A boisterouj peripatetic hardly ' 
goes through a street without wak.iiig half a 
dozen Itings and princes to open their shops ' 
or clean shoes, frequently transforming scep- 
tres jplo paring shovels, and proclamations ' 
into bills. 1 have by me a letter from a young ' 
statesman, who in five or six hours came to I 
be empeior of Europe, after wLiCli ha madq 
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tfar upon the great Turk. , routed him horse 
iLid fool , and was crowned lord of the uni- 
lei&e in Constantinople ; the conclusion of all 
tii successes is, tliat on ibe I2lh instant, 
ibouL seven in ihe morning, his imperial 
majesty was deposed by a chimney-sweeper. 

On the other hand, I hire epistolary les- 
fiiioiiies of gratitude Ironi many mj»er.^blc 
^oj'le , who owe to this clamorous tribe fre- 
luetit dcliverdnces from great misiortuues. A 
Iniall coal-nian, by waking of one of tliese 
[iairessed gentlemen, saved him from ten 
iears imprisonment. \n honest watchman bid- 
ling aloud good-morrow to another, freed 
lini fronj ihe malice of many potent enemies , 
.lid brought all their designs against him to 
loilung. A certain valetudinarian confesses be 
kus often been cured of a s«re throat by the 
loarseness of a carman; and relieved from a 
it uf the gout by ihe sound of old shoes. A 
loisy puppy , thai pbgiied a sober gentleman 
jll night long with hU impertinence, wassi- 
riiced by a cinder-wench with a word spea- 
tifiij. 

Instead therefore ol suppressing this order 
i mortals , I would propose it to my readers 
D make the best advantage of their morning 
alutations. A famous Macedonian prince, for 
til of forgetting himself in the midst uf his 
food fortune, bad a youth to w^it on him 
Icry uioriiing and bid him lemdoihci that 
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he was a- man. A citizsn who is waked hf> 

one of these criers, may regard him as a kind) 

of retijembianrer fCome to admonish \ 'hal 

it is lime to rt-lurn to the circurasla id 

has over-loolced all the night time « 

off fancying himself what he is not J 

pare to act suitably to the conditic \ 
really placed in. 

S P ■ C T X 
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VV HIM a nation once Joics its regard to] 
justice; when they do not look, upon ii asj 
somethinj; venerable, hoiy , and inviolable ji 
\%]icn any of them daie presume to lessen j 
affront or terrify tho<ie who hafe the distri-J 
butiou of it in their hands -, when a judge in 
capable of being influenced by any thing butj 
law I or a cause may be recommendtd by anyi 
thing that is foreign to its own merits, wej 
may venture to pronoun, e that such a can 
lion is hastening to its ruin. i 

I always rejoice when I see a tribunal fil-i 
led with a man of an upright and inBsxibla 
temper, who in the execution of Ms country] 
laws can overcome all private ffar, reseiitmentii 
fiolicitattgn, and even pity itself. Whateve^ 
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ks!>ion enters into a sentence or decision i so far 
<iil tliere be in it a tincture of injustice. In 
bort , I'uslice discards party , friendship kin-, 
%d, and is tberefcre alnays represtnted as 
;ind t that we may suppo&e hsr thoughts are 
Jiiilly intent on the equity ot a cause, without 
ing diverted or prejudiced by objects foreiga 
if, 

I shall conclude with a Persian story, which 
very suitable to my present subject. Jt will 
It a little please tne redder, if he has the 
me taste of it whiih I myself huve. 
As one of the. sultani lay eucjmptJ on the 
lains of Avala , a ceriain gruat man of the 
finy eiilered by force into a pt-asanla house, 
nd /inding his wife very handsome, tuitu^ 
te good nian out oF his dwelling! , dnd went 
k bud to her. The peasant complained the 
ext morning to the sultan , and desired Te- 
res s ; but was not able to point out the cri- 
finaL The emperor, who was very much 
icensed at the injury done to the poor man , 
>ld Jiim that probably the offender oiight 
pve }iis wife another visit, and if he did, 
otnmanded him immediately to repair Jo his. 
:ai and acquaint him with it. Accordingly 
'ilhin two or three days the officer entersd 
gain the peasant's house, and turned the 
iwner out of doors ; who tJiereupon applied 
uniself to the imperial tent, as he was or- 
iered. The sultan went in pirson , with his 
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guartls , to tlie poor man's bouse, where hi 
arrived dbout nil(l-nl;(ht. As the aitetnianl! 
carikd each of them a flambeau in bis hand 
the sultan I after having ordered all the lighr 
to be put out, g-ive (he nnrd to enter tlii 
Louse, find out the ctiminal , and put hio 
to death. Tbis. was immediately executed , ani! 
the corpse laid out upon the Uoor by the em- 
petor's command. He then bid every one ligh: 
bis flambeau , and, stand about ibe dead bo- 
dy. The sultan approaching it , looked upoa 
the face , and immediately fell upon his kne«j 
in prayer. Upon his riiiug up he ordered ilie 
peasant to set before him whaiever food he 
h:id in his house. The peasant brought oui 
a great deal of coarse fare , of which ihe em- 
peror eat very heartily. The peasant seeing 
liiui in good humour, presumed to ask ol 
him, why he had ordered the flambeaux to 
be put out before be had commanded the 
adulterer should be slain ? Vhy,' upon theii 
being lighted again , be looked upon the face 
of the dead body, and fell down in prayer? 
And why, after this he had ordered meat Iq 
be set before him, of which be now eat sd 
heartily? The sultan being willing to gratify 
the curiosity of hi* hojit , aniwered hlni in this 
manner; ■ Upon b<;ar!ng the greatness of the 
■ ofR'nce which had been committed by one 

• of th- army , I had reason to think it misthl 

• Jjiye been one of uiy own sons, im vvha 
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else would have been so audacious iwA 
presuming? I gave orders therefore for the 
lights to be extinguished, that I might 
not be led astray by partiality or compas- 
sion , from doing justice on the crimiual. 
Upon the lighting tfae flambeaux a second 
time , I looked upon the face of the dead 
person, and to my unspeakable joy, found 
it was not my son. Il was for thii reason 
ibat 1 immediately fell upon my knees, and 
gave thanks to God, As for my eating hear- 
tily of ihe food you have set before me, 
you will cease to wonder at it , when you 
know that the great anxiety of mind I 
have been in, upon this occasion, sinca 
the first complaints you brought me, hai 
hindered nr.y eaiing any thing from that lime 
till this very moment. » 

GvABDIAW. 



CHAP. XXXII. 

AlKOULASITY, 

I- HE HE is nothing vrhich betrays a man 
ilo so many errors and inconveniences as the 
■esire of not appearing singular; for which 
eason it is very necessary to form a right 
dea of singularity , that we may know when 
t is laudable , antl yihea it is vicious. In the 
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first place, every man of sense will agree wi 
me, that singularity is laudable, when, 
contiadicliou to a multitude , It adheres to l! 
dictate of conscience, nioralily, dnd bonoi 
]n ihese cases we ou<;ht to consider,' that 
is not cu^om , but duly, which is tiie rJ 
of action ; and that we should be only sol 
sociable, as we are ri'asonable creatures. Su 
gularity in concerns of this kind is to be la 
ke'l upon as heroic bravery , in which a nv 
Jeave^ tlie sp'cies only as he soars above 
Whut greater instance caii there be of a .ve; 
and pusillanimous teinj>er , than for a man 
pass his whole life in np|>osition lo his oit 
sentime'nts? or not to dare lo bo what he thiol 
he ought to be ;' 

Singularity , therefore , ii only vicious wlie 
it makes men act contrary to reason , or whc 
it puts them upon disliaguishing thecnselvt 
by triiles. As for the Hist of those , who ai 
singular in any thing that is immoral, oi di; 
honourable, I believe every one trill easii 
give them up, I shall therefore speak of thoi 
only who are remarkable foV their singulari 
in things of no importiince , as in dress , b« 
haviour, conversation , and ail the little Intel 
courses, of life. In these cases there is a certai 
deference due lo custom; and notwithstandiii: 
thrre may be a colour oi reason to devia) 
froiii the multilude in soaie particulars , a ma: 
ought to sacriCic<; his private incltnatiotis an 
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binions to the practice of (he public. It must 
le confessed iliat good sense often makes a 
umouri&t ; but tht-a it unqualifies him for 
lein^ of any moment in the world , ami reii- 
^rs liins ridiculous to persons of a much in- 
^rior understanding. 

I have heard of a gentleman in the north 
if England, who was a remarkable instartce 
if this foolish singularity. He had laid it down 
f a rule within himselt, to act in the moiit 
■different parts of life according 10 the most 
p&tracted notions of reason and good sense , 
rJihout any regard to fashion or e^iample. 
his humour broke out at firbt in many lilt's 
d^fiesses : he had never any stated hours Far 
lis dinner, supper, or sleep; becjuse, said 
le , we ought 10 attend the calls of nature, 
nd not sel our appetites to our meals, but 
ixing our meal* 10. our appetites. In his con- 
er&alion with country gentlemen, he would 
lOt make use of a phrase that wa^ not striciiy 
rue T he never told any of them that he was 
ks Itumble servant, but that he was his well- 
lisber ; and would rather be thought a ma- 
lcontent, than drink the king's health when 
ic was not a-dry. He nould thrust his head 
lut of bis chamber window every morning , 
'iid after having gaped for fresh air about 
falf an hour, repeat fifty verse;, as loud as he 
lould bawl them lor the ben<-ltt of his lungs; 
b wbich «nd ho generally took them out of 
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Homer, the (Ireek tongue, especially in tlii 
author, being more deep and sonorous , an 
more conducive to expectoration , than an 
other. He had many other particularities, fc 
which he gave sound and philosophical rea 
sons. As this humour still grew upon him 
he chose to wear a turban instead of a peri 
wig; concluding very juslly, that a bandag 
of clean linen aoout his bead was much mor 
wholesome, as well as cleanly, than Ihe caa 
of a wig , which is soiled with frequent pet- 
apirations. He afterwards judiciously observe4l| 
that the many ligatures in our Knj^lish dies 
must naturally chrck the circuUtioii of tU 
blood; for which reason, be made bis breecba 
and his doublet of one continued piece q 
cloth , after the manner of the Husurs. 1| 
short , by following the pure dictates of rea- 
son, he at length departed so much from lh« 
rest of his countrymen , and indeed from hil 
whole species , that bis friends would hail 
clapped him into Bedlam , and have beggej 
hU estate; but the judge being informed ib^ 
he did no harm , contented himself with isj 
suing out a commission of lunacy againj 
him . and putting his estate into the liana 
of proper guardians. 

The fate of this philosopher puts rae ii 

mind ol a remark in Monsieur toutenelle' 

dialogues of the dead. ■ The ambitious aal 

t tUe covetous j says he j ai^ madmen to a] 

iatepi 
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1 intents and purposes, as much as those who 

• are shut np in dark, rooms; but they havo 

■ the good luck to have numbers on Ihcic 

• &\Ae ; whereas the frenzy of one who is gi- 

■ ven up for ■ lunatic , is a frenzy hors 

• d''<eitvre ; that is, in other words, some- 

■ thing which is singular iii its kind , and 

■ does not fall in with the madness of a mul- 
- titude. - 

Spectator. 



CHAP. XXXIII. 

ON SIMCSniTT. 

-1 niTTn and sincerity have all the advanlO' 
ges of appearance , and many more, if the 
shew of any thing be good for any thine, I 
jini sure the reality is better ; for why does 
any man dissemble , or seem to be that which 
he is not, but because he thinks it good to 
liave the qualities he pretends to? For to coun- 
icifuil aud dissemble , is to put on the appea> 
lance of some real excellency. Now the best 
way for a man to seem to be any thing , is 
realty to be what he would seem to be. Lie- 
sides , it is often as troublesome to support 
the pretence of a good quality , as to have it ; 
and if a man have it not y tt is most likHy 
he wUl be difiCOTCiefl to want it i and tUea 
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ill! liis labour to seem to have it is lost. There ' 
U something unnatural in painting, which a 
ski'ful t^f, will easily discern from native 
beauty and complexion. | 

It is hard to personate and act a part long , 
for where truth is not at the bottom , nature 
will always be endeavouring to return, and 
\\'\\\ betray herself at one lime or other. The- 
refore if any man think, it convenient to seem 
good , let him be so indeed , and then his 
goodness will appear to every one's satisfaction ; 
ioj truth is convincing, and carries its own 
light and evidence along with it, and vtill 
not only coinmend ns to every man's conscience, '■ 
but, which is njuch more, to God, who sear- 
cheth our hearts. So that upon all accounts 
sincerity is true wisdom. Paclicutarly as to the 
affairs of this world, intcj^rity bath many ad- 
Tantages aver ail the ariiticial modes of dis- 
simulation and deceit. It is much the pUiner 
and easier , much tlie &a,fer and more secure 
way of dealiitg !n the world : it hath le&s of 
trouble and difficulty , of cntanslemeat and 
perplexity , of danger and hazard in it ; it is 
the shortest and nearest wey to our end , car- 
rying us thitlier in a strat;;ht line, aad will 
bold out and last longest. Tbc arts of deceit 
and cunnins; continually grow weaker and less 
effectual and utTTiceable to those that practise 
theoi; whereas integrity gains strength by use^ 
and. the mow and Ifvsgei any man pracUsetta. 
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it, the ^ealer service it does liim , by con- 
firming his leputation, and encouraging thosa 
with whom he hath lo do, to repose the 
greatest conRdence in him « which is an un- 
speakable aOvautdge iii business and the af- 
fairs of life. 

A dissembler must always be upon hi* 
guard, and watch himself carefully, that ha 
do not contradict his^owii pretentions; for be 
acts an unnatural pait, and therefore must 
put a continual force and restraint upon him- 
self. Whereas he tliat acts sincerely hath tho 
easi«st task in the world ; because be follows 
nature, and so is put to no trouble and care 
about his words and actions; he needs not 
invent any pretences before-hand , nor miika 
excuses afterwards, for any thing he hath mil 
or done. 

But insincerity is very troublesome to ma-r 
nage; a hypocrite bath so many things lo 
aUen<l to, as make his life a very perplexed 
and intricate thing. A liar hatb need of a 
good memory , lest he conuadict at one time 
-what he said at another; hut truth is always 
consistent with itself, and needs nothing to 
belp it out; it is always near at hand, and 
sits upon out lips; whereas a lie is trouble- 
sorne , and needs a great tnany more to make 
it good. 

Add to all this , that ancerily is ihe most 
compendious wisdom , aad an eueliLeiit instru- 
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ment for the speedy dispatch of business. It 
creates con£ilenc« in those we have to deal 
with , saves the labour of many inquiries , and 
hringi things to an issue in few words It is 
Itlte travelling in a plain beaten road, which 
commonly brings a man sooner to his jour- 
ney's end, than by-ways, in which men often 
lose themselves. In a word , whatsoever con- 
venience may he thought to be in faUhood 
and dissimulation, it is soon over; but the 
inconvenience of it is peipetual , because it 
brings a man iindei an everlasting jealousy 
and suspicion , so that he is not believed when 
he speaks truth, nor trusted when perhaps 
he means honestly. When a man hath once 
I'orfeited the reputation of his integrity, nothing 
will then serve his turu , neither trulii nor fal- 
sliood. 

Indeed , if a man were only to deal in the 
world for a day, and should never have oc- 
casion to converse more with mankind , ne- 
ver more need their good opinion or good 
word ; it were then no great matter ( as far 
as respects the affairs of. this world ) if he 
spent his reputation all at once , and ventu- 
red it at one throw. But if he be to continue 
in the world , and would have the advantaga 
of reputation whilst he is ia it, let him make 
use of truth and sincerity in all bis words and 
actions , for nothing hut this will hold out to 
!b« «nd. AU other arts maj fujl , but Uutly 
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anJ integrity will carry a man througli,anJ 
bear him out to the la&t. 

TlLlOTSOM. 



CHAP. XXXIV. 



OruDits serve for deiiglit , for orrament, 
aad for ability. Tbe cbiet use for <le)iglit is 
in privatcness and Tetiring ; for ornameni , is 
in discourse; and for ability, is in the judg- 
ment and di&pOMtion of business. For rxperl 
men can execute, and ]Mrbaps judge of par« 
ticulara one by one> but tb« general counsels, 
and the plots , and marsTiallnig of affairs , 
come bast from those that are learned. To 
spend too much time in studies is stotb ; tt> 
use them ton much for ornament is aifecla- 
lion ; to make judgment wholly by their ru- 
les is the humour of a scholar. They perfect 
nature, and are perfected by experience, for 
natural abilities are like natural pUnIs , that 
need pruning by duty^, and studies themsel- 
ves do give forth directions too much at Lirge* 
except they be bounded in by experience. 
Crafty men contemn studies, sifople men ad- 
mire tliem , and wise men use them : for 
ihey teach not their own, use, but that is a 
wisdom without them, and above them » won 
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b; observafion. R^ia^ -^not, to contradict tnd 
confute, nor to believe and take for granted, 
nor to find talk and discourse , but to weigh 
and consider. Some books are to be tasted , 
others to .be swallotred , «nd some few to be 
chewed and digested v that is, some books 
are to be read onty" In parts; olbers to be 
read , but not curiously ; apd some few to be 
read wholly, and with diligence and attention. 
Some books also may be read by deputy, 
and extracts made of them by others ; but 
that should be only in .thfi^Iess important ar- 
guments, and the metmer'sort of book; else 
distilled boks are like common distilled wa- 
ters , Eashy things. Readiiig^maketh a (ull 
man; conference a ready- tuap; and writing 
an exact man. And iherelo're , if a man write 
little , he had need have a great memory ; 
if he confer little , he had need have a pre- 
sent wit; and if he read little, he had need 
have. much cunning, to seem to knov that he 
ioth not. 

. -; Bacom. 



CHAP. XX X-V. 

OK THB KKGLIS» lANOITAGK. 

■ X nt English delight in^ silence more than 
an; other European nation., if the reoiaiks 
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whicli are made on- us by foTei;5ners are true. 
Our discourse is not fcepl up in conversation , • 
but falls into more {tJuSes and intervals than 
ill our neighbouring countries ; as it is ob- ■ 
served , that tbe matttr of our writings is 
tlirown much closer together , and lies in a 
narrower compass than is usual'jn the Works 
of foreign authors: fof , to favour our naturul 
taciturnity, when we are obliged lo utter our 
thoughts , we do it In ihe shortest way we aro 
able , aad give as quick, a birth to our Concep- 
tions as possible. 

This humour shews itself in several re- 
marks that we' nlay make upon the English 
language. As ftrst" of all, by its abounding 
in monosyllables , which gives us an op| or- 
toirity of delivering our Ihoiikhls in Few 
sounds. This indeed takes off from the ele- 
gance of our tongue ,'bot at the same time 
expresses our ideas. in the readiest manner, 
and consequently aiiswers the first deiiion of 
speech betlef than the multitude of sylUbles, 
■which make the wroids of other languiges 
more tuneabl^ ^nd sonorous. The sounds of 
our Engiiih worils are coinmoi>ly like those ot 
siring music , short; and transient , whli h riso 
and perish upon a single touch -, those of other 
languages art;-: like the notes of wind'insiru- 
nienls i sweet gfld swelling., and lengthened 
out into variety "bf modulation. 

In the next place we may observe , iliat 
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wliere the wor<l« are not monosyllaMes , Vfe 
often make them so* as much as lies in our 
power . by oar rapidity of pronunciation ; as 
jl generally happens in most of out lon» words 
which are derived from the Laiia, vrhere tve 
contnici the length of the syllables that gires 
them a grave and solemn air in iheir own 
language » to make them more proper for 
dispatch , and more conformable to the genius 
of pur tongue. This we may find in a mul- 
titude of words , as Uberiy , conspiracy , thea^ 
tre , orator , etc. 

7'be same natural aTersion to loquacity has 
of late years made a Tery considerable altera- 
tion in our language, by closing in one syl- 
lable the teraination of our preterperfea tense^ 
«s in the words drown'd, walk'd , arriv'd , 
for drowned , walhed , arrived, which has very 
much disfigured the tongue , and turned a 
tenth pan of our smoothtst words into so many 
ciujiers of consonants. This is the more re- 
markable , because the want of vowels in our 
language has been the general complain! of 
our politest authors, who nevertheless are the 
men that have made these retrenchments, and 
consequently very much increased our former 
Sc^Tcily. 

This reflexion on the words that end Id 
ed, I have heard in conversall^n from one 
of (i) the greatest geniuses this- age has pro- 

(I) Ifc«o S«ift. 
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Jiiced, I think we may add lo the foregoinj; 
observation, the change which has hipprned 
in our language by ihe abbreviation of seve- 
ral words that are terntlnateJ in tlh , by siib- 
slituting an s m the room of the last syllj- 
hie, as in drowns, waljtj , arrives, and In- 
numerable other words , which In the pro- 
nunciation of our forefathers were drowneih , 
vafketh , arrivith. This hjs wonderfully mul- 
tiplied a letter which was before too frequent 
in the English tongue , and added to that 
busing in our language , which is takrn so 
much notice of by foreigners; but at the same 
time humours our taciturnity , and eases us of 
many superfluous syllables. 

As in the instances I htve given we have 
epitomized many of our particular vrords to 
the detriment ot our tongue, so on other oc- 
casions we have drawn two words into one, 
which has likewise very much untuned our 
language, and clogged it with consonants, 
as mayn't , can't , shan't , won't and the like, 
for may not, can nnl, shall no! , will not , tic. 

We may here likewise observe that our 
proper names, when familiarized in English, 
generally dwindle to monosyllabtes , wbeieas 
in other moilern languages they receive a so- 
fter turn on this occaiiion, by the ad<iilion 
of a new syllable , Nick in Italian is NUoIiao , 
Jack in French Jeannoi ; and so of the rest. 

Tkere is another particular in^our langua>-' 
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ge ithich is a great instance of our frugality 
of irords, and that is the suppressing of se- 
veral particles ivhich must be produced in 
other tongues to make a sentence intelligi- 
ble : this often perplexes the best writers > when 
they find the lelatives whom, which, ot ihey , 
at their mercy wheiher they may have ad- 
mission or not; and will never be decided 
till we have something like an academy , that 
hy the best authorities and lules, drawn from 
the analocy ol languages , shall settle all coiv- 
ttoversies Detween grammar and idiom. 

I have only coiuidered our language as it 
ebCws the genius and natural temper of the 
£ni;lisb , which is modest, thoughtful and 
sincere , and which perhaps may recommend 
the people , though it has spoiled the tongue. 
We might perhaps carry the same thought 
into ether languages , and deduce a great 
part of what is peculiar to tbem from the 
genius of the people who speak them. It is 
certain the light talkative humour of the 
French hss not a little infected theli tongue* 
vhich might be shewn by many inslaiices -, 
8S the genius of the Italians , which is so 
iqu£h addicted to music and. ceremou;, ba& 
inoulded all thele words, and phrases to iUom 
particular uses. The statelincss and gravity of 
the Spaniards shews itself to perfection ia the- 
soleqinily of tl^eir langua.ge ; and the blunt 
.^Lfu^^t bw^uj^ o{ the Q«raidns souad^ beltec 
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in tli« roughness of ihe Hlgh-Dutcb thai it 
would in a poliler longue. 

Spectator. 



CHAP. XXXVI. 

IMDtrsTRT RteOMUdt«DftI>. 

V EBT few people arft gocfd oecononiist* oF 
their fortune , ami attll ^wcr f>f their time; 
and yet, of the two, the latter is the most 
precious. I hearliljr wish you to be a good oeco- 
nomist of both ; and you are now of an agd 
to begin to ihinPc sCrronsly of these two int.* 
portant articles. Young people are apC to thinlc 
they hire so much time bpfote them , that 
they may squander what they please of il. 
au<I yet have enough teftias very great for-* 
tunes have frequenily seduced people to si 
ruinous profusion. Fatal mistakes, aliifays re^ 
peoted of , but always too late! Old Mr. Lown- 
des, the famoTJS secretary of the treasury, irt 
the reigns of king William, queen Ann, anJ 
king George' th* first, used lo say, • Takrf 
• care of the pence , and the pounds will 
« take care of themselves •. 

This holds equally true as to tirti«; and I 
most earnestly recommend to you the cartf 
of those minutes and quarters of hours, itl 
l&e- course of th« day , which people chiak 
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loo sliirl to drserva iheir atienlioti-, and yet, 
if Slimmed up at tho end of iho year, would- 
amoimt to a very considerable portion of time. 
For example ; you are tp be at such a place 
St twelve, by appointment', yen ^o om at 
eleven, to make Xwo at Ihcee visits tirst; ibose 
persons are not at home : instead of saunte- 
ling away that intermediiite time at a cof- 
fee-housa , and possibly alone, return homf, 
Turile a letter, bufore-liand , for ibe ensuing 
post , or lake up a good book. , I do not mean 
Descartes, Malebrauche , Locke , or Newton, 
by way of dipping ; but some book of ratio- 
nal amusement; and detached pieces, as Ho- 
race , Boilcau , Waller , La Bruyere , etc. This 
■will be so much lime sa»ed ^and by no means 
ill employed. Many people lose a great deal 
of time by reading ;for they read fiivolous 
and idle books; such as the ab&utd romances 
of tUe tno last centuries > where diaracteis , 
that never existed, are insipidly displayed, 
a;id senttjnpii.ls , that were neifcr felt, pom- 
ppusly described ; the oriental ravings and ex- 
travagancies of the Arabian Nigbls,and Mo- 
}{iil Tales; and such sort of idle frivolous 
iluff, tliat nourishes and improves the mind 
just as much as whipped cream would the 
bpdy. Slick, to the best established books, in 
every language; the celebrated poets, histo- 
rians,, orators, or philosophers. By these means 
( tp use a city metaphor), youwill make iihj' 
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per ceil, of llial time, of which otbers da 
not make above three or four, probably no- 
thing at all. 

Many people lose a gteat deal of tbeii time- 
hy laziness*, ihey loll and yawn in a great 
chair , tell themselves that ihey have not tim» 
to begin any thing then, tad that it will do- 
as well anotber lime. This is a most unfor^ 
tunate di^osition, and the greatest dbsttu- 
riion to both Itnowledge and Inisiness. At 
your age, you have no right nor cUiin to 
laziness. You are but just listed in the world ^ 
and must be activt, diligent, indcfiUtgable. 
If ever you propose commanding with digni- 
ty, you must aerve tip to it with diligence. 
T>lever put off till to-morrow wlut you can 
do to-dny. 

Dispatch is the soul of business; and no- 
tldng contributes more to diipatch, than me- 
thod. Lay down a method for every thing y 
ami slick to il invJoUliIy , a5 far as unex- 
pected incidents may allow. Fix one certain 
hour and day in tlie week for your accompts, 
and keep them together in their proper or- 
der; by ^fhich means they will require very 
lijita lime , and you c^n never be niucli- chea- 
ted. Whatever letters and papers you kwp ^ 
dr^ckct and lie them up in their respective 
classes, so that you may instantly have re- 
course to any oue. Lay down, a method also- 
for your readings for which x'^u allot a. cet- 
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tain &li are of your mornings, let it be in s 
consistent and consecutive course, and not in 
that desultory and immethodical manner, in 
ivhicb many people read scraps of different 
authors, upon different subjects. Keep a use- 
ful and short common-place book of what 
you read, to help your memory only, and 
not for pedantk quoiaiions. Never read history 
without bavin V m^s, and a chronological 
book, or tables, lying by yon, and constantly 
recurred to ; without irhicb, history Is only a 
confused heap of facts. One meibod more I 
recommend to you, by which I have found 
great benefit, even in the most dissipated 
part of my life, (bat is, to rise early, and at 
the same boor every morning, bow late soe- 
ver you may have sat up the night before. 

You will say , it may\be, as many yoting 
people would , that all this cider and method 
is very troublesome , only St for dull people , 
and a disagreeable restraint upon the noble 
spirit and fire of yowth. 1 d«ny iC ; and assert, 
on llie contrary , tfeat it will procure you both 
ntore time and' more ta^ie for your pJeasnres; 
and, so (ar from being troublesome to you, 
that, after yoa haw pursued it a month, it 
wouItI be^ troablesome to yon to hy it aside. 
CHinsTKRncLiy's' tsTrzas. 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 



iVloDBSTf is • very good quality, ind which 
generally accompanies true merit : it engages 
and captivates the minds of people; as^ on 
the other hand, uothiog is more shocking 
and disgustful than presamptiOQ and impu- 
dence. We cannot like a man who is alwavs 
coniiEending and speakiag well of hiinsetf, 
and who is the heio of his own Stoiy. On 
the contrary, a maJt who endeavours to con- 
ceal bis own mef if, who sets that of other peo- 
ple in its true light; who speaks but Uttle of 
himself, and with modesty; such a man ma- 
kes a favourable impression upon the noder- 
staading of his hearers, and acquires their 
love and esteem. 

There is, however, a. great difference bet- 
ween, modesty , aod an awkward bashfulness', 
whichis as ridiculous as true modesty is com- 
inendabte. H ts as absurd to be a simpleton, 
as to be an impudeot feUow ; and one ought 
to know hon to come into a room, speak 
to people , iind answer ihem , without beiog 
out of countenance, or witliout embarrass- 
tsent. The English are generally apG to be 
bashful , audi ha.-K not those easy , free , and 
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at tlie same rime polite manners, which the 
Frendi haie, A mean fellow, or a country 
bumpkin , is ashamed when he comes into | 
good coinpnny : he appears embarrased, does 
not know what to do wiifi his hands -, is dis- 
roncenad wben spoken to, answers with diT- 
ficLilty , and almost s'ammers : whereas a geut- 
Icman , who is used to the world, comes into 
company with a graceful and proper assu- 
rance, speaks even to people be does not 
know, niibout embarrassment , and in a na- 
tural and easy manner. This is called usage of 
the world , a nd good breeding ; a most necsssa- 
ry and important knowledge in the intercoursff 
of life. Jt frequently happens that a man with 
a great deal of sense > but with little usage 
of the world, is not so well received as one of 
inferior parts , but with a gentleman-like be- 
haviour. 

These are matters . worthy your attention ; 
leffect on them , and unite modesty to a polite 
and easy assurance. Adieu. 

Chester PI I L&'s lettibs, 



CHAP. XXXVIII. 

ON TIRTOZ. 

V iRTUB is a snblect that deserves your and 
erety nun's allautioa^ aatlsupposa ^vere to bid 
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ynii make some veisesjor give me your thou- 
ghis in prose, upon ilie subject of Virtue, How 
ttould you go about it ^ Wliy you would iirst 
ron&icler what Viriue is, and ihen what are the 
cfJecis and marks ofii, both vitli regard to 
otlierB , and one's self. You would find , then, 
ili3t Virtue consists in doing good, and in 
speaking truth; and tliat the elfects of it are 
advantageous to alt mankind ; and to one's 
self in particular. Virtue makes us pity and 
relieve the misfortunes of mankind; it makes 
us promote justice and good order in tociety : 
and , in general, contributes tO whatever tends 
to the real good of mankind. To ourselves 
it gives an inward com/on and satisfaction ^ 
which nothing else can do, and which no- 
thiTig can rob us of. All other advantages 
depend upon others, as much as upon our- 
selves, hiibes, power, and greatness may b« 
l4ken away from us, by the violence and in- 
justice of others, or by inevitable accidents; 
but Virtue depends only upon ourselves , and 
nobody caii take it away from us. Sickness 
luay deprive us of all the pleasures of the bo- 
dy : but it cannot deprive us of onr Virtue, 
nor of the satisfaction which we feel from it. 
A virtuous man , under all the misfortunes 
of life , still linds an inward comfort and 
satisfaction, which makes him happier thaa 
any wicked man can be, with all the other 
advantages of lite. If a man has acquired great 
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power and riches by falsehood) injustice, and , 
Oppression , he cannot enjoy ihem; because 
his conscience will torment him, and cons- I 
tanily reprojch him with the means by which 
lie ^ot them. The stings of his conscience. 
will not even let him sltrep quietly ; but he will 
dream of his crimes : and in the day-time, 
wlinn alone, and when he has time to think , 
he will be uneasy and melancholy. He is 
aFraiii of every thing ; for as he knows men- 
kind muit lute him, he has reasou to think 
ihcy will hurt -him if they can. Whereas, ifa' 
virtuous man be ever ao poor, or unfortunate 
in the world , still his virtue is its own re- . 
ward, and will comfort him under alt afflic- 
tions. The quiet and satisfaction of his cons- 
cience make him chearful by day, and sleep 
sound of nights : he can be alone with plea- 
sure, and is not afraid of his own thoughts. 
Besides this, he is universally esteemed and 
respected ; for even the most whicked people 
themselves cannot help admiring and resptx- 
tiiig Virtue in others. All these, and many 
other advantages ,you would ascribe to Virtue , 
if you were to compose upon that subject. 
Adieu. 

Cn ESTER firld's letteks. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 

, TBI ART or PLBASIHO. 

i n c art of pleasing is a very necessary on* 
to possess; but a very ditficuU one to acquire. 
It can hardly bo reduced to rules; and your 
own good sense and observation will teach 
you more of it than I can. Do as you would 
be done by, is the surest method that I know 
of pleasing. Observe carefully what pli^ases you 
in others, and probably the same thinfrs in 



you will please others. If you are plnased with 
the cotrt[>iaisance and attention of others to your 
Iiu(nour^,your tastes, or your weaknesses, de- 
pend upon it , the same comptais^ncr and at- 
teiilion , on your pari , to theirs , will equally 
please them. Take the tone of tba company 
llist you are in , and do not pretend to give 
it; be seriitus , gay, or even trifling, as yoa 
liiid the present humour of the company; this 
is an attention due from every individual to 
the niaforily. Do not tell stories in company; 
there. is nothing more tedious and diijgreea- 
ble J if by chdnce you know a very short 
story, and exceedin^^Iy applicable lo the pre- 
sent subject of rouversation , tell It in as few 
words as possible; and even then, ihiow out 
that you do not love to tell stories', but that 
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the sliortness of it tempted you. Of all tbings, 
Danish (In? egolism out of your conversalion , 
and never think of enietiaining pecmle with 
your own personal concerns, or private af- 
iairsi though they are interesting to you , they^ 
are tedious and impertinent to ewry body 
else ; besides thai , one cannot keep one's own 
private affairs loo secret, WhaieTer you tkink 
your own excellencies may be , do not af- 
fectedly display them in company ; nor la- 
bour, as many people do, to giTC that turn 
lo the conversation , which may supply yoa 
with an opportunity of exhibiting them. If : 
ihey are real , they will infjllibly ba discove- 
red , without your poinling them out yourself, 
and with much more advantage. Never main- 
tain an argument wilh heat and clamour, 
though you think or know yourself to be in 
the right ; but give your opinion modestly and 
coolly, which it the only way to convince; 
and , if that does net do , try to change the con- 
versation, by saying, with good humour,- W« 
■ shall hardly convince one another , nor is 
• it necessary that we should , so let us talk 
•• of something else. ■ 

Kemetnber that there is a local propriety 
to he observed in all companies ; and that 
iirhat is extremely proper in one company , 
niay be , and often is , highly improper in 
another. 

The ^okes , the hons mots , the little ad- 
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llentUres, whlcb tnaj do very well in one 
company , nill seem Bat and tedious , when 
related in another. The particular characters, 
Ihe babits , the cant of one companj^ may give 
credit to a word, or a gesture, which would 
liave none at all if divested of those acciden- 
tal circumsiances. Here people very commonly 
err; and , fond of something that has en- 
tertained tbem in one company, and in cer- 
tain circumstances, repeat it with emphasis 
in an other , where it is either insipid, or, it 
imay be, offensive, by being ill-timed, or 
misplaced. Nay , they often do it with this 
a:lty preamble; ■ I will lell ynu an excellent 
> thing; ; or> I will teil you the best thing in 
■m the world. •■ This raises expectations , which, 
when absolutely disappointed, make the re- 
Jator of this excellent thing look , very de- 
servedly , like a fool. 

If YOU would particularly gain ihe affection 
and friendship of particular people , whethej; 
men or women, endeavour to Bnd out their 
predominant excellency , if they have one , 
and their prevailing weakness, which every 
bodv has; and da justice to the one, and so- 
metiiiDg more than justice to the other. Men 
have various objects in which they may excel , 
or at least would be thought to excel; and, 
p though they love to hear justice done to them , 
■where they know that they excel, yet they 
are mOil iQtl best flattered upon those p oiaia 
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-where they wbb to excel, and yet are (toubtfii 
whether ihey do or not. As for examfJe; (■«■ 
dindl Richelieu , who was undoubtedly tin 
ablest Stateunan of his time , or pethapi o 
any other, had the idle vanity of being though 
the best Poet too : he eiiried [he giC'it Corneill 
his reputation, and ordered a criticism to b 
written ujion the Cid. Those, therefore, whi 
flittered bliilfully , said little to him oF bi 
abilities in State affairs , or at least but «< 
passant, and as it might naturally occur Ba 
llic incense which they gave him , the sniok 
of which , they knew , would turn hit bui 
in their favour , was as a bet esprit awl ■ 
Poel. Why ? Because he was sure of one a 
ceUency , and diattuslful as to the other. Ym 
will easily discover every man's prevaijini v* 
aily , by observing his favourite topic of con- 
versation i for every man talkf most of nba 
be has most a mind to be thought to tux 
in. Touch hini but there , and you touck bin 
to the quick. The late Sir Hobert Walpoie 
( who was certainly an able man ) was lit>'' 
open to flattery upon thai bead ; for he "^ 
in no doubt hiinaeVf about it; but his p)<^ 
vailing wf-akne^s waa, to be thnugbl to h" 
a polite and ha-ppy turn to gallantry; of wW'^' 
he had undouhtcdly less than any man I'ving 
it was his favourite and frequent sub}^ ' 
conversation ; which proved , to those i«b 
^ad any peoetratieo ^ that it was liis pKi>' 
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ling weakness. And tbey applied to it wiih 
success. 

Women have, in general, but one object, 
which is their beauty ; upon which , scarce 
any flattery is too gross for them to swallow, 
^'aturc has hardly formed a woman uglf 
enough to be insensible to flaliery upon her 
person ; if her face is &o shocking , that she 
must, in some degree, be conscious of it^ 
lier figure and air , she trust , make ample 
amends for it. If her figure is defonned , her 
face, she thinks, counterbalances it. If ihey 
are both bad , she comforts herself that shs 
has graces ; a certain manner ; a je m salt 
quoi , still more engaging than beauly. This 
truth is evident, from the studied and ela- 
borate dress of the ugliest women in the 
world. An undoubted , uncontested , conscious 
beauty, is, of all women, the least sensible 
of flattery upon that head ; she knows it is 
lier due , and is therelore obli;>ed to nobody 
for giving it her. She must bi^ ilatlered upon 
her understanding -, which , though she may 
possibly not doubt of herself, yei she suspects 
that men. may distrust. 

Do not mistake me, and think that I 
mean to fecomreiCBd to you abject and cri- 
minal flattery: no; flatter nobody's vices or 
crimes : on the conirary , abhor and discou- 
rage them. But there is no living in the world 
without a complaisant indulgence ibr peon's 
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weakness, aod innocent, though ri(liciiIou4< 
vanities. If a man hits a mind to be thought j 
wiser, and a woman handsomer, than they^ 
really are , their error is a comfortahle one lo 
themselves, and an innocent one with regard 
to Other people ; and I would rather mik.K 
Ihcm my friends by indulging them in it, 
than toy enemies , by endeavouring ( and that 
to no purpose ) to undeceive them. 

There are little attentions , likewise , which 
are infinitely engaging, and which sensibly af- | 
(ect that degree of pride and setflove, which 
is inseparable from human nature ; as ihey ' 
are uiKjuesiionable proofs of the regard and | 
consideration which we have for the persons ' 
to whom we pay them. As for example ; to 
observe the little habits, the likings, the an- 
tipathies , and the tastes of those whom we 
would gain ; and then take care lo provide 
them with the one , and to secure them from 
the oiber -, giving them , genteely, to under- ' 
Stand , that you had observed they liked such 
a dish , or such a room; for which reason 
you had prepared it; or, on the contrary, 
that having observed they had an aversion to 
such a dish , a dislike to such a person , etc, 
Tou had taken care to avoid presenting them. 
Such attention to such trifles , flatters selflove 
much more than greater things , as it makes 
people think themselves almost the only ob- 
jects of your tlioughts and care. 

ThCM 
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. T]TesR are vme of tha aiyrana neccmrj 
for yotif iiiiliaiiqn iii ihe great society of the 
world. I »is!i 1 hid known them better, at 
your age; ( have paid the price of three-and- 
fifiy years for them, and shall not grudge it) 
if you reap ibc advance. Adieu. 

cntnSTSnFICLB'S LITTBRS. 



C H A p. X I. 

THB UTILITT OF niSTOBT. 

1 H K Utility of History consists principally 
in tbe examples it give us, of the virtues and 
vices of lUose who liave gone before us: upoa 
wliich we ought to mak.e the proper obscr- 
Tatiot>s. History animates and excites us to the 
love and the pmctice of virtue ; by showing 
us the rei^ard and veneration that «ra^ a}- 
^vays p-iid lo gre^t and viriuoui men, in tbe 
tifties in which they lived, and tbe praise and 
glory with which their names are perpetuated , 
ddd trausaiitted down to our times. Tbe Ko- 
man History furnishes more examples of vir- 
tue and magnanimity, or greatness of mind, 
than any other. It was a common thing to 
see tbi;ir Consuls and Dictiilors who, you 
know, were their chief Ma^Uirates) taken 
froiu tbe plough , to lead their armies against 
theif eneiuies} and, after victory, relurning 
7 
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to iheir plough apain , and passing tte rest 
of ihei. lives in modeu retiremeot : a reti- 
rement more glorious, if possible, than the 
victories that precerled il! Many of iheir gr<>a- 
lest uien died so poor , that they Kere bu- 
ried at the expencA of the public, Cunus, 
who had ho money of his own. refused i 
great sum that the Samniles offered him i say- 
ing, that he saw no glory in having mo- 
ney himself, but ia commanding those thai 
had. Cicero relates it thus: Curio ad focum 
scdiinli tnagnam auri pondus Samniles cun 
mituiisienc , repudiatt ah eo sunt. Nan tnin 
4turum habere praectarum sibi videri , sed its 
qui haherent aurum , imperare\ And Fabri- 
cius , who had often commanded ibe ilo- 
miffi armies , and as often triumphed ovei 
their enemies, was found by his fire-side 
eating ibdse roots and herbs which he ha. 
planl'ed andcuhlvaied himself in his own field 
Seneca tells it thus: Fabricius ad focum ca 
nal illat ipsas radices , tjuas, in agro repur- 
gando , triumphatis 'Senex vulsit. Scipio , af 
tera victory he had obtained in Spain ,founi 
among the prisoners ft young Princess of ex 
treme beauty, who, he was informed, wa 
soon to have been married to a man of qua 
lilr of thai country. He ordered her lo b 
entertained and attended nith the same car 
and respect as if she had been in her father' 
^ouse ; and | as soon is he could find he 
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ar , he gave her to him , aiKl addecl to ker 
. tion ihe money (hat her lather had brought 
her ransom. Valerius Maximus sAySfExi— 
x formce virginem accertilis parentibus , et 
itiio inviolatam tradidit , et Juvenif , et Ca- 
s , ei Victor. This was a most glorious 
ample of moderation, continence , and ge- 
lOsity, which gained him the hearts of all 
3 peuple of Spain; and made them say, as 
vy tells us, Venisse Diis simillimum ju- 
nett , vincentem omnia , cum armis , tam ke- 
gttiiute , ac bisnejiciis. 
Such are the rewards that always crswn 
rtue ; and such the chiracters that you should 
aitate, if you would be a great and a good 
lan, which is the ooly way to be a happy 
^e! Adieu. 

(^BSTEHFItLD's LBTTKIIS. 
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CRAKACTBH OF MAR I • S. 

J- HB birth of Marius was obscure, tbougk 
•oine call it equestrian, and hif education 
wholly in camps; where he learnt ihe first ru- 
diments of war , under the greatest master 
of that age, younger bclpio, who destroyed 
Carthage i 'till by long service,' distinguished 
Malour , and a peculiar hardiaeu and patieou;* 
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of <lisd|)[iae, he advanced himself gradually 
tiirougli all the steps of imliUfy honour, willi 
llie repiilatmn of a brave and complete sol- 
<1ier. Thi^ obscurity of his extraction, which 
depres5(jd h'nn with the nobility, made bira 
(lie greater fiivoiiriie of (he people ; who, on 
all (Kcasions of Aangtr, thought him the only 
matt fit to foe trusted with their lives and For- 
tunes, or to have the command of a dirTi* 
cult and desperate war : and iu truth, he 
tivice delivered tbein from the most despe- 
rjte, wiih which they had ever been threa- 
tened by a loreign enemy. Scipio, from the 
nbservaiion of his martial talents , while he | 
had yet but an inferior command in the ar- 
my, gave a kind of prophetic testimony of 
his future glory : for being asked by some 
of his officers, who were supping with him 
at Numanlia , what generai tho republic would 
hsVB in case of any accident to himself; I 
* That man; ■ replied he, pointing to Ma- 
rius at the bottom of the table. In the 6eld 
he was cautious and provident *, and while he 
was watching the most favourable opporlu- 
nilies of action , affected to take all his mea- 
sures from augurs and diviners, nor evergave 
battle, 'till by pretended omens and divine 
admonitions, he had inspired his soldiers with 
a confidence of victory ; so that his eaemies 
dreaded him, as something more than mor- 
tal { and both friends and foes believed him 
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to ac( always by a peculiar impislse and di- 
rection iVoin Die pnds. His merit however was 
wliolly miliiary ,voi(t of «very arcoirplishmeut 
orieaniin^ , vihkh' lie rpen'y aHecird lorfes- 
Jiiici^o tUat Arpinum had the ^in^uUr feii- 
cilf Lo produce ibc most glorious coatemaiTr 
a well as the niOi>t illustrious impiover of 
tlie arls and eloigueuce of Rome, fie iitade no 
figure, therefoie, in llie ^nwn, nor liiid unj 
otJKf wuynf ^ust^iningliis autboriiy iu (Lie ci- 
itjitliaii by tliLTiaiiing tlie njlutal jealousy bei- 
'Men the senate aiul the peo|>1e } (hat by bl» 
.(iecljreil eiiifiiiy to ihe om. , he might always 
ibe at the head of the other ; whos*: favour 
he managed, not with any view to the public 
good, for he Itad nothing in biiii of the sta- 
tesman or the patriul, but to the advancement 
'si his private inteiest and glory. In short » he 
vas crafty f cruel, covetous, Mnd perfidious; 
of a temper and taleuts greatly 3erviccab)& 
■broad ,but turbuleut and daiigeious at hoii>e? 
■ii iiiiplacable enwjiy to the nobles , ever 
Kekiiig occasions to mortify ihein ,aud rt-ady 
to Siicrii>cc the republiL, which h« bad savetl^ 
to iiib auiUilion and revenge, Afier a life spent 
iu the perpetual toils of foreign or uuuieatic 
"^rsi he dk'd at la^t in his bed, in a good 
oM age, and in bis seventh consulaliip; ait 
lionouf iLat no Ku^uJU before biui evur aI~ 

I 
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CHAP. X L 1 1. 

CHAKACrSS OP STLLA. 

^TLl* died after be had laid down Ik 
dictatonhip and restored liberty to the repu- 
blic t and , nith an uncommon greatness o\ 
tnind , lived many months as a private sena- 
tor, and with perfect secuiily, in that ciiy 
vbere be had exercised the most bloody ly- '■ 
ranny ; but nothing was thought to be greatn 
in his character , iban that during the lbr» | 
years, in which the Marians were masieisof 
Italy, he neither dissembled his resolution of 
pursuing them by arms, nor neglected llie 
war which be had upon hishands;but thouglit 
it his duty, first to chastise a foreign eneinV) i 
before he took his revenge upon ciiizeiis. His 
family was noble and patrician, which yet, 
through (he indolency of his ancestors, W | 
made no figure in ihe republic for many ge- 
nerations , and was almost sunk, into obscu- 
rity, 'till he produced It again into light, b? 
aspiring to lite honours of the stale. He w« | 
a lover and a patron of polite li-lters, havinS 
been carefully intituled himself in all lli^ 
learning of Greece and Rome 3 but from a 
peculiar gaiety of te[ii|>er , and fondness fo' 
the company of mimics and players , ^^^ . 
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<Irawn, when jroung, into a life of luxury 
ao() pleasure *, so Ihal when be was sent qusB- 
slor to Marius, in the Jugurihiae iiyar, Ma- 
riiis comp|aijiei{ that in so lOugh and despe- 
rate a service , cljiance )naA glveq bim so s.o(,t 
and delicate ^ quaestor, fifit whether roused 
by the example , or stung by the reproach of 
his general , he beh^iied hii^self in that char' 
ge wirh the gtesiest vigqur ?iid courage ^ suf- 
fering no man lo outdo him in any. part of 
mititiiry duly or. labour , making himself equal 
and fainiliiir eren to the lowest of the sol- 
diers , and obliging them all by bis good of- 
fices and bis money ; so that he soon acqui- 
red ihe favour of the amy, with the cha- 
racter of a brave and skilful commander ; and 
lived to drive I^Iarius himself, banished and 
pFOftcrihed , into that very piovince where he 
had been comennned by him at first as \as 
i^usesior. He had a wonderful faculty of con- 
cealing his passions and purposes, and was 
so different iiom himself in different circum- 
st^iujces , that he seemed as it were to b« (wo 
men in orfe : no man was ever more oiijd 
and moderate before victory; none more bloody 
and cruel after it. In war , he practised ihe 
same art that he bad seen so successful to 
Marius, of raising a kind of enlhusiasm and 
coniempt of danger in his army , by the for- 
gery of auspices and divine admonitions : for 
ivhicli end, he carried always about with him , 
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a liiife siatu« of ApoHo , (aken From iLe Trm~ 
ji!e of Delphi; an.l whsnever he bad resol- 
ved to give bjtili^, used to eaibwce it in *i{^ht 
fcf the wjldie-s , and b g ihe speedy coaBniia- 
l.on of itb pro{tii>es to hltn. ^iiim aji iiniu- 
tetruf led course of success and proVperil* , he 
3»imied a surname, unknoKn bitori- to ihe 
Ifonians, of helix oi- the Fortunate jaud woulJ 
liave b<en fortunale iii''eett, »ay* VcUeius, if 
Jiis life had ended with his virrories. I'liny 
tails it a wicked tiilft, drawn fioni ihe bJood 
tod oppiessiou of liis countiy ; for whith 
] osterity would ikink. him oiorc unfortunate , 
< vrn than those whom he had put to deal li. 
]te liad one felicity,, hoyvewr , peculiar lo 
liiuiself, of being the only man in history, 
ia uhoro the odium of the mcst barbarous 
cruellies was estingiiished by the glory of his 
{jreat acts. Ocero , ihinigh he had a good 
(pinion of his cause, yet detested the iubu— 
inanity of his victory, and never speaks of 
him with respect j nor of his government, 
but as a prpper tyranny ; calling him , > a 
• master cf thieu most preslilrul vicbs , lu- 
" xury , avarice, cruelly. " He was vhc Hirst 
of his family, whose d^ad body was burnt : 
lor having ordered Marius's remains to be 
tJken oitl of his gravis, and throv. n into the 
liver Anio, h" w^is apprehensive of the same 
iuMili upon his own , if lelt to the usual' way 
oJ lurijl. A licilt: bciurc: hlb dcatUj kc iiiuUtt 
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his own epitaph, tbe sum of which was, 

* that no man had ever gone beyond him , 
■ in doino; good to hts ftiends , or hurl i© 

• his enemies, » 

MlDDLBTOV. 

CHAP. X L 1 1 1. 

CHiLBACTBA OP POMFBr. 

MToviPsr had early acquired the surname oF 
ibe Great, by that sort of merit, which from 
Ihe constitution of the republic, necessarily' 
macfe him greal; a fame and success in war,- 
superior lo what Rome had ever known, in 
tlie most celebrated of her geUerals. He had 
irinm[)hed at three several times over the 
three differeot parts of the knonn world , 
Europe, Asia , Africa*, and by his virtorics, 
had almost doubled tbe e&tent, as well as the 
revenues of the Homan dominion; for as lie" 
declared to tlie people on his return from the' 
Mithridalic war, lie had found the lesser Asia 
Ihe boundary, but left it the middle ol their 
empire. He was about six years older than 
Cxsar:and while Csesar , immersed' in plea— 
lures oppressed with debls , and susperted by 
all honest men^, was hardly able to shew his 
head, Pompey was flourishing iu the height' 
«f power and glorj'innd by the consent o£ 
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all parlies, placed at the head of the republic. 
This was the po^t that ]iis ambition seemed 
to aim at, to be the first man hi Home ; the 
leader, not the ijrant of his country ; for he 
more than once had it in his power lobave 
made himself the master of it without any 
- risk; if his virtue, or his phlegm at least, 
Iiad not restrained him : but he lived in a 
perpetual expectation of receiving from the 
gift ot the people , what he did not care to 
seize by foice; and by Fomenting the disor- 
ders of the city , hoped lo drive them to the 
iieces»ly of creating him dictator. 

It is an oh^iervation of all the historians, 
tbat while Ctesar made no difference of po- 
wer, whether it was conferred or usurped ; 
whether over those miho loved, or those who 
feared him ; Pompey seemed to value none hut 
vhat was offered ; nor to bare any desire to 
govern , but with the good-will of the gover- 
ned. What leisure be found from his wars , 
he employed in the study of polite letters , 
and especially* of eloquence, in whirh he 
would have acquired great fame,ifhis genius 
bad not drawn him lo tb« more dazzling 
glory of arms : yet he pleaded several cau^s 
with applause, in the defence of bis friends 
and clients', and some of them in conjun- 
ction with Cicero. His language was copious 
^nd elevated; his senlimenis }ust ; his voice 
sweet.- his action noble, and full of dignity. 
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But his talents were better formed for arms, 
than the gown: for though in both , he ob- 
served the same discipline , a perpetual mo- 
desty, temperance, and gravity of outward 
behaviour', yet in the licence of camps , th^ 
example was more rare and sirikine- Itis per- 
son was extremely graceful , ^aJ iinprij:ting 
respect; yet with an air of reserved haughti- 
ness, which becaaie the general better than 
the citizen. His parts were plausible , rather 
than great ; specious , rather than penetrating; 
and his views of polities but narrow ; for his 
chief instrument oE governing was dissimu- 
lation ', yet he had not always (he an to con- 
ceal his real sentiments. As he was a better 
soldier than a Malesman , so what he gained 
in Che camp, he usually lost in the city*,and 
though adored when abroad , was often affron- 
ted and mortified at home, 'till the imprudent 
opposition of the senate drove him to that 
alliance with Crassus and Cnsar , vrbich pro- 
ved fatal both to himself and ths republic. 
He took, in the^e two, not as the partners, 
but the ministers rather of his poirer ; that 
by giving them some share with him, he might 
make his own authority uncontroulable. He had 
bo reason to apprehend that thev could ever 
prove hii rivals *, since neither of them had 
any credit or character nf that kind , which 
alone could raise them above the laws ; a 
superior fame and experience in wor^ yrilli 
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tUc militia oE the empire at their cevolinit 7 
all this was [mrfily his own ; 'till by <;he- 
lishing Caesar , and throwing into hi» hands, 
tiie only Uiini( which he wanted , aims, and 
military command ; he made hiHi at I^isl too 
strong foi hiinstilf, aitd never hej^a^i to frar 
him, 'till if i*J.s too late. Cicfro warmly dis- 
suaded both his union » and his breach with 
Caesar; and after tlie rupture, aswarmly still , 
the tliduti;ht of giving him battle ; if any of 
liiese couBseU had been followed , Pompey. 
Lad preserved his life and honour, and the. 
Mpublic its Uberiy. But he was urged to his 
£ate by a natural superstition, and aiteotion 
to those Tain aiigurie& ; with which he mas 
flattered by att the Haruspices .- he had seen 
Ihe same temper in Marius and Sylla , aiwl 
observed the happy effects of it : but they 
asfiumed it only out o£|>olicy, he out of prin- 
ciple. They used h to animate their soldiers ^ 
when they h^d found a probable opporluniir 
of fight-iogr but he,agaiDtt all prudence and- 
nrobability , was encouraged by it lo fight to- 
his own ruin. He saw all his mistakes , at last ^ 
when it was out ot his power to correct them ; 
and in his wretched fli;>ht ffom Pharsalia, was 
forced. tocontess, that he had trusted too mncli 
to his. hopes^; and that Cicero had judged bet^ 
ler , and seen fanher into things than he. 

Xh,e resolution of seeking refuge in Egypt,, 
^tsbed the sad catastrophe of this gretft uiaOh I 
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The falhcr of the Tei^oing piince hafl been 
^Iiighljr obliged to him for his ptoieclion at 
lliome , and lestoraiion to his kiiigHonr; and 
tlie son liad s^nt a considerable fleet to hia 



: but 



) this 



assisiaiice in the preseat v 
of his fortunes , what gratitude i 
be expected from a court govcrnei! bv eoiinchi. 
and Hxnenaiy Greeks? all who.se politics tur- 
ned , not on the honniir of the king, bnt 
jtlic eslablishment of their own power; which 
was likely to be eclipsed by the admission of 
I'limpey. How happy had it been for him to 
have died in (hat sickness, when all Italy 
was putting up vows and prayers tor bis sa- 
fety ! Or if he had fallen by the chance of war 
on the plains of Pbarsalia, in the defence 
(•I his country's liberty, he had died slill glo- 
Tions, though unfortunate! but , as if he had 
Wn reserved for an example of the jnstabi- 
I'Hy ot human grealness , he, who a tew days. 
bciore cooimanded kings and consuls, and 
all the noblest of BomCj was. sentenced to 
die by a council of slaves ; murdered by a. 
base deserter ; caM out naked and headless. 
on the Egyptian strand; and. when- the whole- 
pan h ,. as Velleins says,.had scarce been suf- 
ficient for his victories, could nol find a spot' 
upon it at last for a grave. Hia body was burnt 
on [he shore by one of his freed-men with ihe- 

enks oi an old (ithing boat ; and his as- 
I being conveyed to Home, w,i;ie degositcdi 
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privately by his wife Cornelia , in a rault of 
liis Aiban Villa. The Egyptians, however, 
raised a monumenl to him on ihe i)lace,and 
adorned it with figures of brass , which beirig 
defaced afterwards by time, and buried al- 
most in sand and rubbish , W35 sought out. 
and reMoied by the eniptror Hadrian. 

M IDDLETON. 
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CHA.1IACTIR OF JDLIUS C AB S A. &, 

Vi'AESAR was endowed with every great and 
noble quality , that could exalt humaa nature i 
and give a man the ascendant in society: 
formed to eicel in neace , as well as war ; 
|M-ovident in counsel; fearless in action; and 
execulinj; what he had resolved with an ama- 
zing celerity ■■ generous beyond measure to 
his friends; placable to his enemies; and for 
parts , learning, eloquence, scarce inferior to 
any man. His orations were admired for two 
4jualities, which are seldom found together, 
strength and elegance. Cicero ranks him among 
the greatest orators thai Home ever bred : and 
Quintilian says, that he spoke with the sa- 
ne force with which he fought; and it he 
had devoted himself to the bar , woulJ have 
been the only man capable of rivalling G- 
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cero. Nor was be ■ master only of the politer 
arts ; but conversant also with the mni>t ab- 
struse and critical parts oHearniiig', and among 
Other works, which he published , adilrpss«d 
two books to Cicero, 'on the analogy of lan- 
guage , or (he art of speaking and writing 
correctly. He was a most liberal patron of wit 
and learning , wheresoever they were found : 
and out of his love of those talents , would 
ircadily pardon those, who had employed them 
against himself; rightly judging, that by ma- 
king such men his frisnds, he should draw- 
praises from the same fountain, from which 
lie bad been aspersed. His capital passions 
were ambition , and love of pleasure; which 
he indulged in their turns to the greatest 
excess; yi.-t the first was always predominant; 
to which he could easily sacrifice all the charms 
of the second , and draw pleasure even from 
toils and dangers « when ihey ministered to 
Lis glory. For he thought Tyranny , as Cicero 
»ays, the greatest of goddesses; and had fre- 
quently in his month a verse of Euripides , 
which expressed the image of his soul, that 
if right and justice were ever to be violated, 
ihey were to be violated for the take of reig- 
ning. This was the chief end and purpose 
of his life ; the scheme that he had formed 
from liis early youth : so that , as Cito truly 
decldrcd of him , he came with sobriety and 
meditation to the subr'eriioa of the republic. 
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He wieA to say, tliat ihere were two tliingl 
neceswry to acqiiue and to support power ; 
soldiers and money ; which yet depended mu- 
tually on eacli other : with money therefore 
he provided ^oldi.'rs; and with .soldiers ex~ 
torti'd rnonfy : and was of all men the mo&t ■ 
rdpur.ious in plundering hoth friends and foes ;. 
sparing neither prince nor state, nor temple ^ 
nor even private persons, who weie known I 
to possess any share of treasure. His great | 
ebiliUes would necessarily have made him one •■ 
of the first cUizens nf Uome; but dUdaiiiiiig 
the condition of a subject , he could never ' 
re&t,'tiU he had made himself a moiurclk 
In actin;; this last part ^ his usu^l prudence 
seemed to fail him ; as hf the height to which 1 
he was mounted had turned his head , and 
tnade him giddy :foi, hy a vain ostentation 
of Ills power, he destroyed the stability ofitt ' 
and as men shorten life by living too fast , 
sn by an iatemperance of reigning, he brought 
his teign to a violent endi 

NlDDLETOR. 



CHAP. XL V. 

eRA.R*CTXIt or CATOk 

-1 r we consider the character of Cato with— 
«ut prtjudice ,. be was certainly a great aii4- 
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worthy man ; □ friend to Irtilh, virtue, Iib«F- 
ty.yfl falsely nx-asuring all duty by ilie ab- 
Mirti rigour of 4he Mokal rule ; he was gene- 
rally dr'appoiiiied of ilje end whkb he sought 
by it , (Uc happiness both of his- private and 
public life. In bis private conduct, he was 
■evcte , inor(<5e , inexorable ; banishing all the 
iTilier affections, as natural enemies, to fus- 
life-, and as siig^jcstiiig f^Ue motives of ar,t!na, 
Tmiri favour, cleineucy , and compas^iioii : in 
public affairs he was the same; had bi-t one 
rule of policy, to pdhere to what was ri^ht 
without re oard lo limes or circumstance), or 
irrn lo a lorce that could coiit^otil him; for. 
io*Jeud-ol manaf^ing the ]>o\ver ol tht; gtent, 
HI as to initigat^ the ill, or extract any good 
from it, he was uriji'iig it always to acts' of 
tioionce by a perpetual dc'fiance ; so Ih.if^ 
Wilb the best inlenlions in the world, heOf- 
l« Aid great harm to the republic. This was. 
Iiis general behaviour; yel , trom some pani- 
lUbr factfiiii^pc^rs ihat his strength ofiiiind 
BOi not always impregnable , but liad its vkcafc 
filaces of pfkle, ambition, and party zreali 
Kliicb when managed, and Haltered lo a cer- 
iaiii point , would betray him so me times into 
lieaskjies contrary to hisordinary rule ot light 
Hid truth. The last aot of his life was agieea- 
Uc to bis naiure and philosophy : when he 
'ould no longer be, what he had been; or 
»iicii ihe ills oI lil'u uvcibaUuced tli^ i^ood , 
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v/bkh , by the principlec ot his sect > was a 
just cause for dying ; lie put an end to his 
lite , with a spirit and resolution , which would 
make one imagine , ihat he was glad to have 
found an occasion of dying tn his ptoper 
character. On the whole , his lite nas ralhei 
admirable f than amiable; £t Ip b« praised, 
rather tbaa Imitated. 

MiopLitToir. 
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a compakisoh ev the political 

pniKCIFLSS AND COflDUCT Ot CaTO, 
ATTICUS A«D CICSKO. 

i HK three sects which chiefly engrossed the 
philosophical pari of Rom*, were , tke Stoic « 
the Epicuiean , aijd ih« Academic ; and the 
chief ornaments of each were, Calp* Atticus, 
aud Cicero ; who lived logetker in strict friend- 
iit)ip,and a mutual esteem of each other's 
viilue ; but the diffeieiit behavipMr of tliestt 
three will shew , by laci and example , the 
dilferent merit of iheii several prinL-i(>les , aud 
which of iheio was the best adapted to pro- 
mots the good of society. 

The Stoics were the bigots er enlbusiasU 
in jdiilosophy ; who held none to be trul/ 
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wise or good but themselves ; placed perfect 
happiness, in virtue, tho' stript of every other 
^ood ; affirmed all sins to be equal , all de- 
ria[ions from right equally wicked ; to till a 
dungkill'cock. without reason , the same crime 
li to kill a parent; that a wise man could 
never forgive; never be moved by anger , f»- 
Tour,orpity ; never bedeceired; never repent; 
never change his mind. With these principles, 
Calo entered into public life ; and acted in 
it, as Ucero says, « as if he bad lived in 

• the polity of Plato , not in the dregs of 

* Homulus. ■ He made no distinction of li- 
mes or things; no allowance for the weak- 
ness of the republic , and the power of tho- 
se who oppressed it ; it vsas his maxim , to 
roDibat all power not built upon the lawsg 
or to defy it at least, if he could not con- 
i^"ul ji ; he knew no way lo his end , but 
■lie direct ; and whatever obstructions he met 
viih, resolved slill to rush on; and either ta 
Surmount them, or perish in the attempt; 
ijking it for a baseness, and confession of 
tdng conquered , to decline a tittle from the 
true road. Jn an age therefore of the utmost 
libertinitm , when the public discipline was 
lost, and the government it^e!f tottering, ho 
itruggled with the same zeal ag.iinst all cor- 
rufdion , and waged a perpetual war with %. 
superior force ; whilst the rigour of his prin- 
cifles tended rather to alienate friends, than 
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reconcile eneinie^i an;) by prnvokina ilie po- 
wer that he cmld m>t subdue, "helped to 
hasleii thai ruin which he was striving to 
avert! so tiiat aher a perpetual course, of di- 
sappoinluii>:.ts and repuUes, fiadins^ himstlf 
uiublc to pufiue liis old way any farther in- ; 
sle.id of takin^i a new one , he was driven 
by his philosophy to put an end to his life. 

but as the Stoics exalted hmnan itature too 
]ii(ih . so ihe f picureans depressed it too low ; 
ai those raised it to the heroic, these deha- . 
sed it to llic brulal tiate ; iht'y held pleasup'e lo | 
be ihe chief good of man ; death the extinction 
of his being; and placed their happiness, 
consequently , in the secure enjoyoient of a ' 
pleiisurable life , esteeming virtue on no other . 
account than as it was a handmaid to plea- 
sure , and helped to ensure the possession of 
it, by preserving health and conciliating friends. 
Their wise nun, therefore, had no other duly, 
but to provide for bis own ease, to decline 
all snuggles, to retire from, public aff.ilrs, 
iind to imitare the life of their gods, by pias- 
bing bis days in a calm, coutemplalive, un- 
disturbed repose, in tl>e midst of rural sha- 
des and pleasant gardens This was the scUeaie 
that Altlciib followed ; he had all the talmits'l 
thai could qualify a man to be useful to Mi- ' 
ciely; great parts » learning, judgment, can- ' 
dor, benevolence, generosity, the sajiie love 
ui Ilia cuiiul:) ,.. and ibti aauie st;iiiiuieuLs lu 
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foVoics, viih Cicero; whoai he was always 
i^Tising and urging to act , yet delenniaed 
aevtr to a,(L himself) or never, at least, ao 
fdr as to disturb his ease, or endanger his 
uffty. For though he was so strictly united 
with Cicero, and vdlued him Jtbove all men, 
jel he managed an interest all ihe while with 
the opposite taction , and a friendship even 
MJth his mortal enemies ^Clodius and Auloaji 
illial he might secure, against all events , the 
^'»Di point which he had in view ,the peace 
|)Ddlranquillily of Jiis life. Thu& two excellent 
iHien, by their misuken notions of virtue, 
"Iraivn from the principles of their philoso- 
Ipby, were made useless in a manner to their 
country, each in a different extreme of life: 
Ihe one always acting and exposing himself 
to dangers , without the prospect of doing 
[good , the other, niihouE attempting to do 
l*oy, resolving never to act .at all. 

Uceru chose the middle way , between the 
tibslitiacy ol Cato and the indolence of "^tti- 
^s; he preferred always the readiest road to 
*liat was right , if it Uy opea to him ; if not, 
i» took, (he next that seemed Ukely lo bring 
lim to the same end ; and in .politics as in 
b»rality, vhen he could not arrive at the 
pat, contented himself with the probable. He 
meu compares the statesman lo the ^ilot , 
*hose art consists in managing every turn of 
flu winds t and applying even the most peit 

I 
I 
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verse to the progress of his voyage ; so j 
by changing bis course and enlarging 1 
circuit of sailing , to arrive with safe! 
though later , at his destined port. He ma 
ttons likewise an observation which Icj 
experience h^ confirmed to him , tbat ntj 
oF llie popular and ambitiuus , who a^pit 
to extraordinary commands, and to be lead! 
in the republic, ever chose to obtain tM 
ends from the people, till they had first ba 
lepulsed by the senate. This was veritied 
all their civil dissensions, from the Graci 
^down to C.Msar : so that when he saw m 
-of this spirit at the head of the governmej 
who, by the splendor of iheir lives aodl 
tioiiS , had acquired an ascendiuit over the j 
pulace, it was his constant advice to the] 
nale, to gain them by gentle compliaaid 
and to gratify their thirst of power by vol^ 
tary grants of it , as the best way ta atot 
rate their ambition , and reclaim them frt 
desperate councils. He declared coiitentioo, 
be DO longer prudent than while it eitbci 
- service , or at least no hurt ; but when fai 
was grown too strong to be withstood , 
it was tioM to give over fighting ; and rioihi 
left but to extract some good out of the | 
by mitigating that power by patience, wk 
they could not reduce by force, sad cob 
liating it, if possible, to the interest of] 
State. Tlii* was what he advised « and «^ 
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^■i practised; and it will adconiit, in a gwat 
neasure , /or those pans bi his conduct which 
ire the most liable to exrepUon , on the ac- 
:ount of that complaisance which he is sup- 
>osed to hare paid , at diffdfent times , to the 
icveral usurpers of illegal powef. 

MlDDLETOK, 
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BODY or LUCniTIA. 

X K s , noble lady , I swear hy this blood , 
Which vras'once so pure, and which nothing 
but Toyai villainy could have polluted , that 
I will pursue Lucius Tarqiiintus the protid , 
his wicked wife, aud their ' children , with 
fire and sword : nor will lever suffer any bf 
that family, <Jr' of any other whatsoever, to 
he King in Route. Ye Gods , 'I call you to 
witness this my oath ! — There ,■ Romans, 
turn your eyes to that sad spectacle — the 
daughter of Lucretius , Collatinus's wife — she 
died hy her own hand. See there a noble 
lady , whom the lust 6f a Tanjuin reduced 
to the necessity of being her own executio- 
ner, to attest her innocence, fio^pitably en- 
tertained by her as a kinsman of her husband's y 
SezUU) the peiBdtous gue»t, became hei bni^ 
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ta\ ravisher. Tlie,<;Uarte the gmerou? Lucfl! 

lia could not survive the insult. Glorious wif 

. man J Out once only treated es. slave, itu 

. thought life no longer to be en'hirc). Luj 
cretia , a woiiiaa , disdained a life that depea 
ded on & tyrant's will*, ami shall we, shJ 
inen , with such an example before our ejn 
and after five-and-twenty years of ignorDij 

' nious servitude, shall -we , through a fear cl 
dying , defer one single instant to assert oii 
liberty? No, Rontaiis, now is the time; tli 
favourable moment we have so long waitcj 
for is come. Tarquin is, not at Rome. Ti 
Patricians are at thdheadof ihe'enterprizs. flJ 

. city is abundantly provided with men, arm« 
and all things necessary. There is oothiaj 
wanting to secure the success , if our o<*l 
courage does not fail us. And shall all \!ix»^ 
warriors, wbo have ever been so brave whej 

. foreign eneinies were to be subdued , or whej 
conquests were to be made to gratify the am 
bitioii and .avarice of Tarcjuiat be then ouH 
cowards , when they are to detivef lUomirt' 
Tes- from slavery > Some of you are prrLap 
intimidated by the army which Tatquia not 
commands. The soldiers, yov imagine, wil 
take tile part of their general. Biiiiish i 
groundless a fear. The love of liberly is na 
tural' to all me|i. Your fellow -citizens in.tb 
cjimp feel the weight of oppression with I 
. quick, a sense as you that are in Rome: tha| 
wS 
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utill as eaweily seize the occasion of throwing 
.oft tUe yoke. But let us grant there may ba 
soine aiming them , nho , through ba&eness 
of spirit, or a bad education, will b& dispo- 
sed to fjvour the tyrart. The number of these 
c<aii be but small , and ^e have means suffi- 
cient in our hands to reduce them, to leason. 
.Tbey have lelt us hostages more dear to ihem 
than life. Their wives, iheir children, iheie 
fathers, their mothers, are here in the city. 
Courage , Romans , the Gods are for us ; 
ihosa Ciods , ivhose temples and altars the im- 
pious Tarcjuin has profaned by sacrifices and 
libalions made with polluted hands, pnlluied 
with blood , and with numberless unexpiated 
.crimes committed against his subjects. Ye 
OodS) who protected our forefathers, ye Genii, 
wI\o watch for the preservation and glory of 
Rome , do you Inspire us with courage and 
unanimity in this glorious cause, and we will 
to our last breath defend your worship from 
all profanation. - Livr. 



CHAP. X L V I II. 
C. Marius to the Romans , o» their hesitating 
to appoint him general in tht expediiton 
against Juguriha > merely on account of 
his exlr action, 

X T is but too common , my countrymen , to 
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observe a material difference between tlis be- 
haviour of tliose , who stand candklates for 
places of power and trust , before , and after 
their obtainirvg Ihera. They solicit them in one 
manner, and execute them in another. The^ 
set out with a great appearance of activity, 
humiliiy, and moderation; and they quickly 
fall into sloth, pride, and avarice. It iS] un- 
doubtedly, no easy matter to discharge, to 
the general satisfaction , the ditly of a supreme 
commander in troublesome times. I am, I 
Lope, duly sensible of the imporlance of the | 
office I propose to take upon me , for the ser- 
vice of my country. To carry on, with effect, 
an expensive war, and yet be frugal o^ the 
pubtit money *, to oblige those to serve , whom 
it may be delicate to offend *, to conduct, at 
the same lime, a complicated variety of ope- 
rations; to concert measures at home answe- 
rable to the state of things abroad ; and to 
gain every valuable und , in spite of oppo- 
sition from the envious, the factious, and the 
disaff<3Cted; to do all this, my countrymen, 
is more difficult, than is generally thought. 
- And , besides the disadvantages , which are ^ 
common to tne with all others in eminent sta- 
tions , Diy case is, in this respsct, peculiarly 
hard; thai, whereas a commander of Patri- 
cian rank, if he is guilty of a npglect, or 
breach of duty, has his great connections, 
the antiquity of iiis family , the important ser- 
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vices of his anctslors, aad the multitudes lie 
bas by power engaged in his interest , to screen 
him from condign punishment; tny whole sa- 
fely depends upon myself; which renders it 
the more indispensably necessary for me to 
take care , that my conduct be clear and 
unexceptionable. Besides, I am well aware, 
my countrymen, that the eye of the public 
is upon me; and that, though the impar- 
tial, who prefer tha real advantage of the com- 
monwealth lo all other considerations, favour 
my pretensions , the Patricians want uothtng 
si> much, as an occasion against me. It is, 
tUereFore, my fixed resolution, to use my best 
endeavours, that you be not disappointed in 
me, and that iheir indirect designs against me 
may be defeated. 1 have, from my youth, been 
familiar with toils, and with dangers. I was 
faithful to your interest, my countrymen, when 
I served you for no reward , but that of ho- 
nour. It is not my design to betray you, now 
Ihiit you have conferred upon me a place of 
profit. You have committed to my conduct 
the war against Jogurtha. The Patricians are 
offended at this. IJut where would he the 
wisdom of giving such a command to one 
of iheir honourable body, a person of illus- 
trious birlh, of ancient family, of iunumera- 
ble statues, but — of no experience? What 
service would his long line of dead ancestors, 
or liifi multitude of motionless statues, do bis 
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country in ihe day of battle ? What could sitch 
a general <lo , but , in his trepidation and 
iitcx[:erifiice, htie recourse to some inferior 
comm-intter , for dinction in ditficullies, to 
wliidi he was not himself equal ? Thus » your 
Patrician jjeneral woulil, in fact, have a ge- 
neral over Iiim ; so that the acting comman- 
der would still be a Plebeian. So true is this, 
my couniryinfr, that I have myself known 
those, nbo have been cbosen consuls, begin 
then to read the history of their own coun- 
try , of which till that lime they were totally 
jgnoriinl; that is, they first obtained the em- 
ployrnenl , and then beihought themselves of 
the fiuatificiitioas necessary for the proper dis- 
charge of it. I submit to your jiidgment , Ro- 
mans , on nhich side tbe advantage lies, 
whem a c<uiiparison is made between Palri* 
cian hutijibliness , and Plebeian experience. 
The very action which ihey have only read, 
I have partly seen, and partly myself atchie- 
ved. What (hey know by reading , 1 know 
by action. They are pleased to slight my mean 
birth : I despise their mean characters. Want 
of birth and foitune is the objeclion against 
me : want of personal worth against then). 
But are not alt men of the same species ? 
What can make a difference bclween one man 
and another , but iha endowments of the 
mind? For my part, I shall always look upon 
the bravest man as the noblest oian. Suppose 
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it were enquired of the fathers of sucli Va~ 
Iriciuns as Albinus and Besi!a , w lie) Iter , if 
lliej- had Iheir cboice, they noulil desire sous 
of iheir character, or of mine; what woiilil 
they answer; birt (hat they should *hiah the 
worthiest to be their sons? If the I'jtricians 
have reason to de.spise ine, \a\ them likewi^a 
despise their ancestors, whose nobiliiy was 
the frnil of th«ir virtue. Do they eiivy the 
honours bi'stowed upOn me? Let them envy 
likewise my labours, my abstinence, anJ tlia 
dangers I Iiave tUidergone s^r my country [ 
by which 1 have acquired ihem- fJul ihos» 
worthless men lead siich a iife of tn^ciiviiy , 
as if tliey despised any honours you ran be- 
stow *, whiUt they aspire to honours , us if tli-^y 
liad deserved them by the most in-lustii^ui 
virtue. They arrogate the rewards of activity 
for their hating enjoyel the pleamres of lu- 
xury. Yet none can be more lavish thdn ihi-y 
are , in praise of their anueslurs. And liicy 
imagine ih^y honour themselves by ci-lebra- 
ling tlieir forefathers. Whereas ihiy do ths 
very contrary, for, as iiturh as their ancestors 
were distinguished for their virtues, so niuclk 
are they disgr.iced by llieir vices. 1 he glory 
of ancestors casts a light , indeed , upon iheir 
posterity : but it only serves to shew what 
the descendants are. It alike exhiuiis to pu- 
blic view their de^m.^rary and iheir ivorlh. I 
otvni 1 cannot boait ol the decJt of uiy iu- 
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Tefslliers i-hut I hope 1 may answer llie ca- 
■vils of the Patricians , by standing up in de- 
ience of what I have myself done. Observe , 
jiow , my countTvmen tha injustice of ihe Pa- 
tricians. Tliey airof^ate to ihemselves honours 
on account ot the exploits done by their fc 
Tefathers, ^vIliUt they will not allow me the 
dne praise for performing (he very same sort 
of actions in my own person. He has no sia^ 
tues, they ""ty, of his family. He can trace 
no venerable line of ancestors. — What then I 
is it matter of more praise lo disgrace one's 
illustrious ancestors than to become illusiricus 
hy his own good behaviour? What it 1 can 
ahew no statues of my family ? I can ihcw 
ihe standards, the armour, and the trappings, 
■which I have myself taken from ibe vanqoi- 
aJied -,'1 can slrew the scars of ihose wounds^ 
which 1 liava received by facing the enemies 
of my country. These are my statues, These 
are the honours I boast of; not left me by 
jiiherilauce, as theirs; but earned by toil, by 
abstinence, by valour, amidst clouds of dust, 
and seas of blood; scenes of action, where 
those effeminate Patricians, who endeavour, 
hy indirect means, to depreciate ine in your 
esteem > have never dared lo sliew thtir faci's, 
Salldst. 



,Go.,slc 
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CHAP. X L I X. 

THE SPBECII OP BRUTUS OR THE 
DEATH OF C iX S A R. 

■lloiuANs, countrymen ( and lovers! hear 
ine for my cause ; and be silent, ibat you 
may hear. Believe me for mine houour , and 
1)a\t: respect to mine honour , that you may 
believe. Censure me in your wisdom > and 
anake youc senses, that you may the belter 
juilge. if there be any in this assembly , any 
deai friend of Ctesar's , to him 1 say , tiiat Biu^ 
tus's love 10 C^sdr was no less than his. If then 
that friend demand , why Brutus rose against 
Cecsar, this is oiy answer : Not that 1 loved 
Caesar less , but that I loved Home more. Had 
you rather Csesar were living, and die all sla- 
res; than ihatCsesar were dead, 10 live all free- 
men ? As Caasar loved me, I weep for liira; 
as he wjs foilunatc, 1 rejoice at it; as he 
was valiani , 1 honour hinii btit as he was 
aiiibilious , I slew Lim. There are tears for 
his love, joy lor his fortune, honour for h:s 
valour, and dtiith for his ambition. Who's 
here so base, that would be a bond-man ? 
JI any , speak ; for him I have offended. Who's 
here so rude, that would not he a Roman ? 
If any, speak, jforhim have 1 offended, Who's 
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here so vile, that will not love liis country? 
]f 8iiyi speak; foi Lim hare I offended — I i 
pause for a rt^ply. — 

None ? — tlwn none liave I offended. — I 
Jiave done no more to Caesar than you should 
do to Biulus. Tlie question of his death is 
inrolled in the Capitol; his glory not exte- 
nuated , wherein he was worthy; nor his of- 
fences inforced , for which he suffered death. 

Here Climes his body, mourned hy Maik 
Antony; who though he had no hand in Iris 
death, ihail receive the benefit of his dying;, 
a place in the commonwealtli ; as whicli of 
Ton shall not? With this I depart, that as I 
pWw iry best lover for the good of Home , I 
Jiave the same dagg^ for mysflf, when it 
ehall please my country lo need my death. 

SnAKESPSAR. 



TBC ICTTBIAN A H B A 5 3 A D O It S TO 
ALBXAKDEK. 

Xp your person were as gigmtic as your de- 
-fires, the world would not contain you. Your 
right hand would touch the east, and your 
left the west , at the samn lime. You grasp nt 
more than yon are equal to. I'rom Europe 
you reach Asia : from Asia you lay hoH on 
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Furope. And if you should conquer all man- 
kind , you seem disposed vo wage war with 
\TOods and snows, with rivers and wild beaits, 
and to ariempt tu subdue nature. 4iut havf 



you 



considered llie usual course of thinu: 



ilave you reflected , that great trees are iiianf 
years in growing to iteir height , and aro 
cut doHD in an liotir. It is fooli\h to think. 
oF the Iruii only, without considering ih« 
Iieight you hjve 10 climb , to come at it. T^ka 
rare lest , while you strive lo reach the loj* , 
you fall to ihe ground with the brjtiches 
you have laid hold on. The lion, when dead, 
is devoured by ravens ; and rusi consume* 
the hardness of iron. Thf^re is nothing so 
strong, but it is in danger from what is weak. 
]t will, therefore, be your wisdom to take 
care how you venture beyond your reach. 
Cesidea, vthal hate you lo do with the Scy- 
thians, or tlie Scythians with you ? We have 
never invaded Macedon : why should you at- 
tack. Scythia ? VVe inhabit vast deserts, and' 
Gtbless woods, where we do not want to 
ar of Ibe name of Alexander. We are not 
disposed to submit lo slavery; and we have 
no ambition to tyrannize over any nation. That 
von may understand tb> genius of the Scy- 
thians, we presani you with a yoke of oxen, 
an arrow , and a gobiel. We use these res- 
pectively in Pur commerce with friends, and 
;iritli foes. VVe giye lo oui friends iha corn. 
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^vhic1l vt raise by the labour of our oxen. 
Willi the goblet we join wilk ihem in pou- 
ling drink-offerings to ihe gods ■, and with 
auovs we attack our enemies. We have con- 
quered those, who have aiteinplud to lyran. 
»ize ovrr us in our own country, and like- 
wise the kings of the Medc^, and Persians, 
-vvhen they made unjust war upon u»; and we 
have opened to ourselves a way into Egypt. 
You pretend to bo thepunisher of robbers J 
and a re yonrserf ihe general robber of mankind. 
You have taken i:jdia : ynu have seized Sy- 
ria ; you arcinasler of Peitij : you hate sttb- 
di:ed the Bactrians; and attacked India. Alt 
this will not satisfy you, unless you Iiy your 
greedy and insatiable bands upon our flockt 
and our herds. How imprudent is your con- 
duct ! You grasp at licbes , the possession of 
vhich only increase your avarice. You in- 
crease your hunger by what should produee 
satiety ; so that the more you have, the more 
you desire. Hut have you forsot how long 
the conquest of the Bactrians detained you 1 
While vou were subduing them, the Sogdians 
revolled. Your vlctoiiei serfe no other pur- 
pose, than to find you employment by pro- 
ducing nevr wars. For tba business of erery 
conquest is twofold ; to win , and to prtservc. 
And though you may be lbs greatest of war* 
ilors, you must expect, that the nations you 
«gn(]uer will endeavour l^sbake off thsyoko 
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as fast as possible. For what people chu&e^ to 
be under foreign doniiiiloii ? If you will cross 
the Tanais, you may travel over Scyihia,and 
observe how cxlenxive a lerrilory we inhibit. 
But to conquer us is quii.e another busuiess. 
Your army is loaded with tht cumbrous spoils 
of many nations. You will find the porirly 
of the Scylhians,at one time, too nimble for 
yonr pursuit ; and at anolhertime, when you 
ihiok. we are fled far enough from you , yoU 
will have us surprize you in yonr camp. For 
the Scythians attack with no le&s vigour thau 
they fly. Why should we put you \a mind of 
the country you will have to conquer! Ths 
deserts of Scythia are commonly talked of in 
(ireece; and all the world knows, that our 
delight is to dwell at large, and not in towns, 
or plantations. It will therefore bo your wis- 
dom (o keep wtib strict attention what you 
have gained. Catching at more, you maylos* 
what you have. We have a proveibial saying 
in Scythia, That fortune has no feet, and is 
fournished only with hands , to distiibute her 
capricious favours ^ and with fins, to elude 
the grasp of those , to whom she has been 
bountiful. You give yourself out to beagod^ 
the son ot Jupiter Hainmon. It suits the 
character of a god , to bestovr favours on mor- 
tals; not to deprive them of what they have. 
]{ut if you are no god , reflect on the pre- 
carious condition oriiuniaaliy. You wilt thuK 
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shew more wisdom ,tban by dwelling on those 
subjecls wiiich have puffed up your pride , 
and made you forgei yours*-lf. You see I-.ow 
lirils you arc likply ,lo .gain hy attempltng 
Ihc conquest of Scylbia. On the plber hand, 
you may , if you please , have in us a valua- 
lile alliance. Wecommand the borders of both 
Europe and ^sia. Tharn is nothing between 
us and. Bagtria, but the river Tanais : and 
our territory esiends to Tbiace , nhich, as 
we haTC, heard, borders on Macetlon. If you 
'decline altiickiug , ns in a hostile manner 
you may have our friendship. Natjsns which 
naTC never been at war are on an equal foo- 
ting. But it is in vain , that confidence is re- 
posed in a conquered people. There can be no 
sincere fiiendsbip between the oppressor and 
the oppressed. Even in peace , the latter think 
themselves entitled to the rif;his of war a* 
gainst the former. We will ,if you think good, 
enter into a Ireajtr with you, according to 
OUT mannerf Tvhicli is, not by signing^sea* 
Jing, and taking the gods.to witness, as it 
the Grecian custom ; but by doing actual set' 
vices. The Scythians are not used to promise; 
but to perform without promising. And they 
think an appeal to the gods superfluous', for 
those, who have no regard for the es- 
teem of men, v.iU not hesitate to offend the 
^ods , by perjury. You may therefore consi- 
der with yourself, whether you had bettei 
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JtOTe a people of a such a charafier, and so 
fiituaied as to have it in their power riiher 
lo ser»e yoii, or lo annoy you, according 
as yoo treat ihem , for allies, or for enemies^ 
QoiNTUS CoBTjrs. 



CHAP, t, I. 



yj art ! dislingiiialiing attribute and honour 
cl human kind! who ait not only able lo 
imitaie Nature in her graces, but even to 
adorn her with graces of thine own! Posses- 
sed of thee , the meanest genius grows de- 
&erviii^,3ud has a just demand for a portion 
of our esteem : devoid of thee , the brightest 
cf our kind lie ' lasi and useless, and are 
but poorly distinguished fiom the most des- 
picable and base. When we inhabited forests 
ill common vcith brule.t, nor otherwise known 
/rom them than by ilie figure of our species, 
ihou taugbtest us to asseit the sovereignty 
of our nature, and to assume that empire, 
for which Providence inipndud us. Thousjnds 
of utihties owe their birth to thee ; thousandi 
of elegancies, pleasures and joys, vritlioui which, 
life itself would be but an insipid possesM^n. 
Wide and extensive is the reach of thj 
dominion. No element is there, eiiher so vio< 
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lent or so subtile, S9 yielding or so sluggislii I 
as, by the power* of its naiure , to be supe- 
rior to thy direction. Tbou dreadesl not the 
fierce impeiuosiiy of fire, but compelle^t its 
violence to be both obedient and useful, liy 
it, ihou sofienest the Mubborn tribe of mine- 
rals , so as to be formed and moulded into 
shapes innumerable. Hence weapons, arnionr, 
coin : and , previous to these and other thy 
works and energies , hence all those various 
tools and instrument; , which impower tliee 
to proceed to farther ends more excellent. Nor 
is the subtile air less obedient to thy pow-er; 
whether thou wiliest it to be a minister to 
our pleasure, or utility. At tby command It 
givelh birth lu sounds, which cliatm the sonl 
with all the powers of harmony. Under thy 
insiniciion , it moves the ships over the seas; 
while tbat yielding element , where , otherwise, 
Tve sink , eren water itself is by thee , taught 
to bear us; the vast occean to promote that 
intercourse of nation^, which ignorance would 
ima°ine it was destined to intercept. To say 
how thy influence is seen on earth, would 
be lo teach the meanest what he knows al- 
t'L-ady. SufGce it but to mention , fields of ara- 
ble and pasture; lawns, and groves, and gar- 
dens, and plantations; cottages, villages, 
capites ) towns ; palaces , temples, and spacious 
cities. 

Kor does tby empire end ia subjects thi« 
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inanimate \ lis power also extends llirougU 
the various race oj animals; who either pa- 
tiently submit to become thy slaves, or are 
sure to hnd thee an irresistible foe. The fiiith- 
ful dog, the paiieac ox, the generous horse, 
and the mighty elephant , are content , all , 
to receive their instructions from thee, and 
readily to lend their natural instincts or strength, 
to perform those oifices , which lliy occasions 
call for. If there be found any species, which 
are serviceable when dead , thnu siiggestest 
llie means to investigate and lake them ; if 
any be so savage as to refuse bein;; tamed , 
or of natures lierce enough to venture au 
-attack, thou teacfaest us to scorn their bru- 
tal rage , to meet , repel , pursue , and con- 
qiier, 

Such, O Art; is thy amazing influence, 
nhen thou art employed only on these infe- 
rior subjects, ou nJiLues injniinate, or, at 
hest, irrational. Cut whenever thou choosest 
a snbject more noble , and employeat thysalf 
in cultivating the mind itself, then it is thou 
hecomest truly amiable' and divine, the ever- 
flowing source of those sublimer beauties, of 
which CO subject, but mind atone, is capa- 
ble. Then it is thou art enabled to exhibit 
to mankind , the admired tribe of poets ami 
orators ; the sacred train of patriots and he- 
r»es ; the godlike list of philosophers and le- 
gisifttors i the torms of virtuous and equal po> 
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lUics, wli^e private welfare is made tlie same 
Tvith public, where cron<is themselves prove 
disinieresied , and vinue is made a national 
and popular chatacleristic. 

Hail ! sacred source of all these wonders ! 
Ihyself instruct me , to .praise ihee worthily; 
through whom , whatever we do , is done 
with elegance and beauty ; without whom , 
what we do, is ever graceless and deformed. 
— Venerable power I by what name shall 1 ad- 
dress lhe«? Shall 1 call thee ornamenl of 
mind , Or art thou more truly Mind itself? Tia 
Mind Ihou act, most perfect Mind: not rude, '. 
untaught', hut fair, and polished: in such 
thon dwellest ; of such thou art the form ; 
nor is it a thing more possible, fo separate 



thee from such, than it would be, to 



sepa- 



rate thee from thy onn existence. 

Harius. 



CHAP. LI I. 

TO THE SEA, 

JlIail'! thou inexaustible source of wonder 
and contemplation! — Hail! thou niultitudi- 
iicus ocean! whose waves chase one another 
down like the generations of men , and after 
a mcmenlary spdce , are immerged for ever in 
oblivion! — Thy fluctuating wateis wash the 
v-arjed shores of the woild , and while tbej 
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disjoin nation; , tvliom a nearer connexion 
*ouid iiiTolve in elemal war, they circulata 
lltL-ir arts and their labour, and give heaitli 
and plenty to mankind. 

How glorious! how awful ore the scenes 
I'aou displayed! Whether we view thee when 
ptery wind is hushed , — when the morning 
Sim silvers the level line of the horizon — or 
when its evening itack. is marked with fla- 
ming gold , and thy unrippled bosom reflects 
the radiance of the over-arching Heavens! — 
Or whether we behold thee in thy terrors! — 
when the black tempest sweeps thy swelling 
billows, and the boiling surge mixes ^vilh the 
clouds, — when death riles the storm, — 
and humanily drops a fruitless tear for lh« 
toiling mariner whose heart is sinking with 
"diimay ! 

Anit yet, mighty deep! 'tis thy sm/aet^^one 
v.e wiew — Who can penetrate the secrets of 
thy wide domain ? What eye can visit thy im- 
mense rocks and cavern, that leem with lile 
and vegetation? — Or search out the myriads 
of objects, whose beauties He scattered over 
thy dread abyss? 

The mind .staggers with the immens'ty of 
Iier own conceptions, and when she. contem- 
plates the Rax and reflux of thy tides , wliich 
irnm the beginning of the world were never 
known to err, how does she\ shrink at the 
idea of that Divine Power j which oiiginally 



Couglc 
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laid tty foundations so sure, and whose om- 
nipotent voice hath Tixed the limits where thy 
proud waves shall be staged ? 



C H A P. L I I I. .| 

I.IBEKTT AVD SLAVER T. 

JJiseuisB thyself as ihou wilt, slill Slavery ! 
i\\\\ ihou art a bit|er draught ; and though 
thousands in ail a>>es have been made to driiit 
cf thee , thou art no less biiter on thai ac* 
count. It is thou , Liberty , thrice sweet and 
gracious goddess, whom all in public or ia 
private worship , whose state is grateful , and 
crer will be so, till nature herself shall change 
•^no tint of words can ^pot thy snowy mantle, 
or chymic powet>turn thy sceptre inlo iron. 
— with thee to smile upon him as he eau 
his crust, the swain is happier than his mo- 
narch, from whose court ihou art exiled, Ora- 
cious Heaven! gruni me but health , thou great 
Bestower of it, and give iro but this fair god- 
dess as my companion ; and shower down ihy 
mitres, if it see^ns good unto thy divine pro- 
vidence, Upon those heads which are acliiiig, 
for ihem. — 

Pursuing these ideas, I sat down close by 
my table , and leaning u;v head upon my 
band , I began lo figure to myself the mise- 
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ries of confinement. I v/ks in a right framQ 
fur it, and so I gave full scope to mjr ima- 
gination. 

J was going to begin wiih the millions of 
my fellow -creatures borH to no iiihcTitance 
but slavery; but finding, however affecting 
tlie picture was, tliat 1 could not bring it 
nearer me , and that the mulutude of sad 
groups in it. did hut diitract me.— 

— 1 toot a single captive , and hairing first 
sliut him up in his dungeon, i then looked 
through the twilight of hia grated door to taka 
liis picture. 

1 beheld his body half wasted away witH 
long expectation and confinement , and felt 
what hind of sickness of the heart it was 
which arises from hope deferred. Upon looking 
nearer I saw him pale and feverish ; in thirty 
years the western breeze had not once fanned 
iiis blood — he had seen no sun ', no moon 
in all that time — nor had the voice of friend 
or kinsman breathed through his laiticei His 
children. — 

— Bui here my heart b^gan to bleed — 
and I was forced to go on with another part 
oi the portrait. 

He was silting upon the ground upon a 
little straw , in the furthest corner of his dun- 
geon , which was alternately his chair and 
bed : a little calendar of small slicks were 
hiid at the head, notched all over with tho 
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disma] days and nigbts he tad passed ihert 
— he had one of ihese liiile sticks in hjj 
]ianil , and with a ru&ty nail he was etching 
another day of misery to add to the heap. Aj 
I darkened tlie little light he had, he lifted 
up a hnpeiess eye towards the door, then casC 
it down — shook his head , and went orf 
with his work ot affliction, I heard his chains 
upon his legs, as he turned liis body to la^ 
his h'lilfi slick upon the biinJIo' — fie gave i 
deep sigh — 1 taw the iron enter into his 
Bo;il — I burst into tears — I could not sustain 
ibe picture of confinement vrhicli my fancy, 
had drawn, 

Sterne. 



CHAP. L I V. 

T H B MONK. 

A pooB monk of the order of St. Francis 
came into the room to beg something for his 
convent. The moment 1 cast my eyes upon 
him , 1 was pre- determined not to give him 
o sin}>Ie sou , and accordingly I pntmypurse 
into my pock.t — bulton'd it up — set niyJ 
self a little more upon my center, and ad-' 
ranced up jjravely to him : there was some- 
thing, I fear, foibidding in my look : I have 
hii figure this moment beibre my eyes, and 
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tllink. tliere was tbdt in it wliicli deserved 
belter. 

The monk. , as 1 j(ido;e<l from the break, in 
liis toiisure, a few scattered while hairs upoa 
his temples being all ihjt remained of it, 
inif>ht be about seventy — but from his eyes, 
anil that sort of fire ^hich was in them , which 
■eemed more tempered by courttsy then years, 
could be no more than sixly — rnilb might 
lie between — He was certainly sixty-five; and 
the general air of bis countenance , notwitb- 
Miuding s.imrthing feemed to have been plan- 
ling wrinkles in it before their liine, agreed 
to the account. 

It was one of those heads, which Guldo 
has often painted— rnild , pale, penetrating, 
free from all common-place ideas of fat con- 
tfnted ignorance looking downwards upon 
tbe earth — it look'd forwards; but look'd , 
as if it look'd at soineLhing beyond this world. 
How one of his order came by it , Heaven 
above, who let it fall upon a monk's shoul- 
ders, best knows; but it would have suited a 
Sraniin, aud bad I met It upon the plains 
oflndostan, I bad reverenced it 

The rest of his outline may bo given in 
■ few strokes ; one might put it into the hands 
of any one to design, for 'twas neither ele- 
gant nor otherwise, but as character and ex- 
pression made it SO : it was a thin , spare form , 
sometliing above the coinmoa sixe , if it loM 
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not the distinction by a bend forwatils ill 
the figure-^ but it was theattitud* of intrealy: 
end as it now siands present tn my imagi- 
tiatioii , it gaiii'd more tban it lo«t by it. 

When he had entered the room three p.ice9 
he slood still, and laying his left hand upnl 
his breast ( a slender wbita staff with wbict 
he journeyed being in his right ) — wheni 
had got close up to him, he introduced hint 
self with the litlle story of the wants of hi 
convent, and the poverly of bU order — an^ 
(]id it ^Tith so simple a grace — and sud 
an air of depreeation was there in the whf^ 
cast of his look, and figure — I was bewitch*! 
not to have been strucic with it.— 
■ — A better reason was, I had pre-deter 
mined not to gice him a single son. 

— 'Tis very true, said I, replying to a cat 
upwards with his eyes , with which he hat 
-concluded his^address — 'tis very true — am 
heaven be their re&ource who hive no othe. 
but the charily of the w6rld , the stock o 
which, i fear, is no way sufficient for lh< 
toany great claims which are hourly mad 
upon It. 

As I pronounced the words great flaimi^ 
he gave a slight glance with his rye dowi 
'wards upon the sleeve of his tunic — 1 fd 
the full force of the appeal — 1 acknowledg 
it , said I — a coarse habit , and thai but one 
in three years ., with meagre diet'— aienogrej 
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matters : and the true point of pit^ is, as thejr 
can be earn'd in the world with so little in- 
dustry, that your order should wish to pro- 
cure them by pressing upon a fund which 
is liie property of the lame, the blind, iJie 
aged , and the infirm : the captive who lies 
down counting over and over again the days 
of his afflictions , languishes also for liis 
share of it ; and had you been of the order 
of mercy , instead of the order of Sr, Francis^ 
poor as 1 am, continued I, pointing at mif 
portmanteau, full cheerfully should it have 
been open'd to you for the ransom of the 
lUiifortnnate, The monk, made ma a l)OW — 
(int ol all others, resumed I, the unfortunate 
of our own counlry , surely , have the" first 
lights; and I have left thousands in distress 
upon'our own shore —The monk ^ave a cor- 
dijl wave with his head— as much as to say. 
No doubt, there is misery enouj^h in every 
corner of the world , a; well as within our 
convent. -r- But we distinguish, said I, -laying 
my hand upon the sleeve of his tunic, in 
return for his appeal — we distinguish , luy 
good father ! betwixt those who with only 
to eat the bread of their own labour — ■ and 
those who eat the bread of other peoples', 
and have no other plan in life, but to ^et 
through it in sloth and ignorance , for the 
love of God. 

The poor Franciscan made no reply ; a hecrf 
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tic of a moment passM across his cheek , but 
could not tarty — Naiureieemcdlo liave done 
with her resenlmeut^ in him; he sUewed no- 
ne — but lettia^ his sutf fdU within hiaaiiii, 
be prc&s'd both his hands with reiignaiioti 
upon his breast, and retired. 

Kfly heart smote me the moment bs sliut 
the door — Psba; said I wiib an air of ca- 
relessness, three stveral limes —but it noiild 
not do; every uogracious syllable I liad ulie- 
red , crowded back into my imagination ; I 
reflected , I had no right over the poor Fraii- 
ciscau, but to deny him; and that the pu- 
nishment of what was enouph to the diwp- 
pointed without the addition oE unkiiiit lan- 
guage— 1 coasid<^r*d his giey hairs — ^ his 
courteous figure seem'd to reentt:r, and gently 
ask. me what injury he hid done me? and 
wliy I could us? Iiiin thus? i would have gi- 
ven twenty litres for an iidvacite. I hj\e be- 
haved very ill, said I nilhln iiiyM-lf; but I 
have only just set out ui>on my travels; uud 
khall learn better tuanner^ ai I g?t <ilonv. 

Stern f. 
»— .— 1 , ,.— — 

C M A \\ L V. I 

TBI BEAOA.t AND HIS OOG. 

—I V a few hours Harley reached ttie ini 
vheie he proposed break/u.tiii^ ; but the ftil 
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ness of his heart would not suffer him to 
pat a morsel. He walked out on iha road , 
ind gaining a little height, stood gating on 
that quarter he had left. He looked for his 
■wonted prospect, h's fields, his woods, and 
his hills : they were lost in the di«iant clouds ! 
He penciled them on the clouds, and bade 
them farewell with a sigh ! 

He sat down on a large stone to take out 
1 little pebble from his shoe, v(hen he saw. 
It some distance, a beggar approaching him. 
He had on a loose sort of coat, mended with 
different- colon red rags, among&t which the 
blue and the rus^t wetcpredomitidnl. He had 
a short knotty stick in his hand , and on 
the top of it was stuck a ram's horn; his 
knees ( though he wa» no pilgrim) had worn 
the sluff oir his breeches \ he wore no shoes , 
and his stockings had eaiireljr lost thai part 
of them which should ha*e covered his feet 
and ancles : in his face , however , was th* 
plurrp appearance of good-humour; he wal- 
ked a good round pace, and a crook-leg- 
ged dog trotted at his heels. 

■ Our delicacies, said Harley to himself, 

■ are fantaiilic ; ther are not in nature! that 

■ beggar walks over the sharpest of theso 
« stones barefooted , while I have lost- ihs 
* mo&t delightful drram iu the world, from 

■ the smallest of them happening to get into 
.• 1117 shoe. • — The beggiii had hy this time 

9 
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come up, and pallhig off a piece oT hat, as-, 
ked Ghaiiiy of Harlcy, the dog began to beg 
luu:— r-il was impossiblu to resist both ; and, 
ill Jrtith , the want of bhoes and stockiugs 
had in.idti both unnecessary , for Harley had 
destined six pence for him before. Tlie beg- | 
gur, on receiving it, poured forth bles&iii js . 
without number ; and , with a sort of smile 
on his countenance, said to fUrlfV, ■ that 

■ if he wanted to have his fortune told --^ Har- 
ley turned lii» eye briskly on the beggar; it ■ 
was un unpromising look for the subject of , 
a prrdictioa , and silc^iced the prophet im- i 
mediately. <■ 1 would much rather learn , said 
« Hailey , what it is in your power to teJI , 
4 me: your trade must be an entertaining one; 

« sit down on this stone, and let me know 
« something of your profession *, 1 have often 
f thought of turning fortune-teUer for a week. 
. *, or two inyselE . . 

I Master, replied the beggar, I like youi- 
■,irankncss much; Oodhnowsl bjd the hu- 
m. mourx>f pUjn>dea1ing in nie frojn a child; 
<■ but there is no doing with it in this world; 
* we must live as we can , and lying is , as 

■ you call it, my profesMon: but I was in 1 
« some sort forced to the trade , for 1 dealt ' 
« once in telling truth. 

' ■ I was a labourer, Sir, and gained as. 

■ much as to make mehve: 1 never laid by. 
5. indeed ; £01 J was i^ckotied a picd^ of, a.' 
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■ wag, and your wags, 1 take it, are sel- 

■ doni rith, M. Harlcy, — So , said Harley, 

■ ynii seem to know nie. Ay, there are few 

• folks ia the country that 1 don't know so- 
» melhins of :how should 1 tell fortunes else^ 
» True ; but to go with your story j you were 
" a iiibourer, you say, and a wag; your in- 
« dustry, 1 suppose, you left with your old 

■ trade ; but yout humour you preserve to bo 

■ of use to yoy in your new. 

- What signifies sadrtess, Sir?a man grows 

■ lean on't : but was brought to my idleness 

■ by degrees ; first I could not work , and' it 

■ went against rny stomach to work ever af- 
< ter. I was seized with a goal-fever at the 

• time of the assizes being in the country 

> where I lived ; for I was always curious la 
I get acquainted with the feloDS, because they 

> are commonly fellows of much mirth and 
' little thought , qualities I had ever an es- 
I teem for. In the height of this fever, Mr. 
I Harley, the house where I laj took fire, 

■ and burnt to the ground : 1 wascarrie;! out 
' in that condition , ^ndlay all the rest of my 
' illness in a barn. I got the belter of mjf 
' disease however, but I was so weak tbu 

■ I spit blood whenever I attempted to work, 
r I had no relation living thal^^I knew ofj 
I and I never kept a friend above a week , 

> when I was able to jokej I seldom re- 
I oiaioed above six months in a parish , so 
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m tbol t might have died before I baJ founJ 
a a selllement in anT:tbu» I- was forred to 
« beg my bread , and a sorry trade 1 found 
« it, Mr. Harley, I told all my misforlunes . 

• Inily, but they were seldom believed ; and 

• ihc few wbo^gdve me a half-penny as ffaey I 
« p^&sed^ did it with a shake of the head j 

• uiid an injunction not lo trouble ihem wiifa 

• a long story. Id shorl, I found that peo- 
m pie don't care to give alms without vome 

• security for [heir money; a wooden leg or 
« a withered arm it a sort of draught upon 
« heaven for ibo'.e who chuse to have their ' 
m money placed to account there; so I chan- 
« ged niy plan, and, inslead of telling mr 
« own misfortunes, began to prophesy hap- 

• piness lo others. This I found by much the 
« better way : folks wilt always listen when 
« the tale is their own ; and of many who 
« say they do not believe in fortune-lel- 
a ling, 2 have known few on whom It had 

• not a very sensible effect. I pick up the 
« names of their' acquaintance; amours and ^ 
« little squabbles are edsily gleaned among 
« servants and neighbours; and indeed peo- i 
« fie themselves are the best intetligencei* J 
■ in the woild for onr purpose : they dare ' 

• not puzzle us for their own sakes « for 

• «veiy oue is anxious to hear what they 
m wish to believe ; and tbey who repeat it to 
ft laugh tt it wbeu they have doa«t are ge- 
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fc nerally more serious than ihrir lieanirs are 

- apt to imagine. With a tolerable good me- 
« mory, and some share of cunning, with 

• tke help of walking «-nights over heaths 

• and church-yards, with Ihis, and shewing 

• the tricks of thai (her« dog , whom I Mote 
« from (he serjeant of a marching regiment, 

- and ( by the way be can steal too upon oc- 

■ casion ) I make shift to pick up a liveli- 

• hood. Mjjrade, indeed, is none of tba 
« honestcst ; yet peopl« are not much chea- 

• ted neither, who give a few ball-pence for 
« a prospect of hdppiness, which I hare 
« heard some person* say is all a man can 

- arrive at in this world. — But I muit bid 
« you good-day, Sir; for I have three mil^s 

• to walk before noon, to inform some boar- 
« ding-school young ladies , whether their 

■ husbands are 10 be peers of the realm ,or 

■ captains 10 the army : a question which I 

• promised to answer ihc.m by that time. • 
Harley had drawn a ihilling from bis po- 

cket 1 but Virtue bale him consider on whom 
he was going to bestow it. — Virtue held 
back his arm: — but a milder form , a youn- 
ger sister of Virtue's , not so severe as Vir- 
tue , nor so serious as t'ity , smiled upon him : 
bis fingers lost their compiession *, — nor did- 
Yirlue offer to caich the money as it fell. Ic 
bad no sooner reached the ground than the 
watchful ciir ( a trick he bad been Uugbt ) 
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snapped it up ; and , contrjr)- lo tte- mosl 

approved, melliod of slewaidship , delivered it 
iinmedialely into the hands of his maslcr. 



0, 
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VISIT TO BEDLAM. 



' p those tilings called Sights in, London ', 
■which every stranger is- supposed desirous lo 
see, Bedlara is one, To that place, ihcrefore,- j 
an ac^piaintaiice of HaiK'y's , after having ac- | 
compained him !o" several other shows, pro- 
posed a visit. HaHey objected to ii ■ because ', 

• said he, 1 ijiiuk it an inhuiraii practice 

- to expose ihe greatest misery wifh «hith . 
« our nature is afflicled, to every -idle visi- i 
f tjnl who can aflord a triflliiff pejquisitc lo* | 

• Ihe keeper , especially as it is a distress' 

- which the humane must see with l!ie pain- 

- fill refleciiou , ihat it is noL in ibeir power I 

- to alleviaie ii, • He was overpowered, ho- 
\fever, hy the sollicitalions of liis friend, and 
the cllier persons of the parly ( aiiiortgsl «liom j 
^■iere several ladies); and they went in a I 
body to Moorfields. i 

Their conductor led ihrm firii to ihe dJs- I 
mal mansions of ihose w! are in llic most 
horrid slaleof fucurable madness. Tiii.'ciankiiig j 
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of cTiains , the wildness of their cries, and 
ihe imprecaiioiis witicli some of lliem ntie"- 
tod , lontieil a scene inexpressibiy shocking. 
Ikitley anil his companions, especially the f?-- 
luale part of ihem, bejiged iheir guide lore- 
turn : lie seemed surprized at iheir uneabinesr, 
and was with difficulty pievailed on to ledffi , 
that part of the house without showing them 
some otters; who as he expT*;ssed It in llie 
phrase of those that keep, wild beasts f(>f 
show, were much better worth seeing tlian 
any ihey had passed, being ten times more 
fierce and unmanageable. 

He ted them next to that quarter wher6 
those. reside, who, as they are not djngeroui 
10 themselves, or others, enjoy a certain de- 
gree of freedom , according to the slate of 
tbeir disti^inper. 

Harley had fallen behind his companions , 
looking at a man, who was making pendu- 
lums wiih bits of thread, and little balls of 
clay. He had dclinraled a segment of a circle 
on the wall with chaik, iiiid marked their 
different vibrations , by intersecting it with 
cross lines. A decent-looking man came up, 
and smiling at the mauiac, turned lb Har- 
ley, and told him, that gentleman had once 
ineri a very celebrated mulbernatiri,in. - H« 
1 fell a sacrifice , said he , to the theory of 
■ comets; for having, willv infinite iubuur ,. 
* loniiud a table on the conjcctutes of ^Ir 
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- Isaac Newton, he was disappointed in tte 
« leturn oi one of those luminaries, and was 

• very soon after obliged to be placed here 

• by hk friends. If you please lo foHow me, 
« Sir , continued the stranger, I believe I sball 
^ be able w give you a more satisfactory ac- 

• count of the uafortunats pei>ple you se« ' 
« here, than the man who alteitds your com- | 
« panions. - Harley bowed , and accepted his 
oifer. 

The next person (hey came up to had scraw- 
led a variety of figures on a piece of slate. 
Harley had the curiosity to take a nearer view . 
of them. They consisted of different coluninSf 
on llie top of which were marked SoutU-sea 
attnuilies, India-stock, and three per cent, 
annuities consol. ■ This, said Harlty's ins- 

• Irurtor, was a gentleman well known in 

• Change-alley. He was once worth Kfiythoo- 
i< $9nd pounds, aud actually agreed for th« 

• purchase of an estale in the West , in order 
« to realize his nioncy;'but he quarrelled with 
« the proprietor about the repairs of the gar- 

• drn-wall, and so returnel to town, to 

• follow his old trade of stock-jobbing a lit- 

« lie longer-, when an unluckly fluctuation ] 
« of stock, in which he was engaged loan j 
■ immense extent, reduced him at once to 1 
« poverty and to madness. Poor wreich! ' 

- he told me t'other day , that against the i 
« next payment of differences, he should he . 
« some hundreds above a plum.— j 

1 
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W It is a spondee, and 1 will maintain it, 

• interrupted a voice on bis Uft hand. This 
assertion was folloned by a very rapid recital 
of some verses from Homer. • That figure , 

• said (he genlleman, whose clothes are so 
w bedaubed with snufT, was a schoolmaslt-r 
> nf some reputalion : be came liitber to be 

• resolved of some doubts lie entertained con- 

• cerning the genuine prouunclalion of the 

■ Greek vowels. In his highest fits , he tna- 
m kes' frequent mention of one Mr. Beniley. 

« But delusive ideas* Sir, are the motives 
■m of the greatest part of mankind , and a bna- 

• led imagination the power hj which their 

■ actions ure incited ; the world , in i}ie eye 
<i of a philosopher , may be said to be a large 

• uiad-house.lt is true, ansvered Harley, the 

• passions of men are temporary madnesses « 
« and sometimes very fatal in their effects. 



• It was indeed , said the stranger, a very 

'« mad thin» in Charles, to think of adding 

■ so vast a country as Hu^sia ta bis domU 

■ xiionsahat «ouI<J have been fatal indeed; 
« the balance of the North would then have 

■ been lost; but the Sultan and 1 would ne- 

• ver have allowed ii, — ''ir ! said Harley , with 

• no small surprize on his countenance. Why » 

• yes, answered the other, the ^tiltanandl; 

■ do you know me? lam the Chan of Tar- 

• tary. • , 9> 
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Harley was a good deal struck tiy lliis dis- 
covery ; he had prudence enoiijih , liowever , 
to conceal his an^azetnenl i and bowing as 
low lo ihe inonarrh as his dignity reqirirrd , 
If ft hitn iinmedialely, aud joitied his com- 
panions, j 
He found them in a qiiarier of the licuse , 
set apart for the insan>r of the other sex , I 
several of whom had gathe'cd about the fe- ' 
male visTlors,and were exairiinififr, with ra- 
ther more acrfiracy thaji rtii°;ht have been 
e*;pecled , Ihe parlicoUrs of their dress. 

Separate from the rest stood one, Tilio5e \ 
appearance had something of superior digni- 
ty. Her face , though pale and wasreil , was 
less squalid than those of the others , an^ 
showed a dejection of that decent kind, whirh 
niovQS our piiy unmixed with horror : upon 
hers therefore, tha eyes of all were in.mR- 
diaiely turned. The keeper, who accompanied 
them, observed It :■ This, said he, is a young 
-Jady, who was born lo riite in her coach 

• and six. She was beloved , if the story 1 have 

■ heard is trae, by a young g-'nlleman , her - 
« equal in birth , though by no means her , 
.« match in fortune: but Love, ihey say, is 1 

• blind, and so she fancied him as uin<h as I 
« he did her. Her father, it stems," would ' 

• not hear of their marriage, and threatened 

• to turn her out ok doors, if ever she saw i 
^ him ag^in. Upon this the young genll&< 
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' man rook a voyage lo [lie WeM In.hes,)!! 

• hopes of liettfrinf^ liis fortune, and obiai— 

- ning liis mistress; but lie was scarce Idii- 

- (led , wlipii lie was seized with oiif of llie 

• levers which are coinrron in those iiijndu, 

■ and died in a tew days , lameniud l)yr\eiy 
« one Ihiit knew liiin. 1 liis news soon rea- 

• rhed his ini'.trpss , who was at llic same 

• lime pressed by i^er fa.her (o niurry a ri<;!i 
« miserly fellow , w.lio was old enouu.li lo \ia 

• her prandfaher. Ttie death of her lover 

■ had no etiecl on ber inhuman p.ircnl; hu 
» was only the more earnssi l"r her inarria- 

- ge with' the man he ha.i provided fir her ; 

• end what between her dtsi<dir at (he de^ih 

■ of the one , and her aversion to the other, 

• the poor young lady was reduced lo lh« 

• condition you see lier in, Bitl (lod would 
« not prosper such cruelty"; her father's af- 

• fairs soon after went lo wie<.k, and he 
« died almost a beggar. - 

Though tijis story was toid in very pLin 
Ijnguage, it had particular'y attracted Mjriey'i 
notice : lie had given it the tiil-ute of .'■onie 
lears. The nnforlunate youni; laJy bad 'lilt 
now seemed entranced in lhoiij{hl , with her 
eyes fixed on a liiile garnet-ring slie wore 
on her finger : she turned them now upon 
HarW. - My Billy is no more! said she, 

• do yon weep for my Billy } Blessings on 

• your tears!] wouW weep too, but my brain 
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m is ^ry ', and it burns y it burns , it burns ! • 

— She drew nearer to Hailey. — - Be roin- 

- forted , youn^ ladyj said he, your Billy is 
« in heaven. Is h?, indeed } and shall we 
« meet again? And shall that frighiful man 
« (pointing to the keeper) not be there? 
a — Alas ! f am ^rown naughry oF late; I 

• have almost forgolieti to think of heaven: 

• yet I pray sometimes ; when I can ,1 pray; 

• and someliinesl sing; when 1 am saddest, 

• 1 sing : •^- You shall Hedr me, hush! 
„ Liglil be the cailb on Bitlj'i bresil. 

r, And greea lb* M<t ibat wrapi hii grare ! „ 

There was a plaintive wildness in the air 
not lo be withstood; and except the keepers, 
there was not an unmoistened eye around her, 

■ Do yoit weep a^ain ? said she; Iwnuld 
« not have you weep : you are like my Billy ; 

• you are, heliere me; just so he looked 

• when he gave me this ring ; poor Billy \ 

• 'twas the last timeeyer we met ! — 
-Twas when the seas were roaring -^I love 

- you for resembling my Billy; but 1 shall 
■ never love any man like him. » — She 
stretched out her hand -to Harley; he pres- 
' ' ' I both of his, and bathed it wiih 



his tears, — ■ Nay, thai is Billy's ring, said 
- she , you cannnt have it , indeed ; but here 

• is another , look here , which I plaited tn- 

• dayof some gold-lhread from this bit of stuff; 
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• will you keep it for my sake ? .1 am a 

- strange girl; — but my heart is harmless 

• my (>oor hear! ; it will burst some day ; feel 

- liow it beats. ■ — She pressM his hjnd 
lo her bosom ; then holding her head in the 
attiliide of listening. — - Hark ! one, Iwo, 
„ thri-e! be qniel, ihou Utile trembler ; my 
„ Billy's is colli!— but 1 had forgotten the 
„ ring. ,, — She put it on his finger, — 

• Farewel ! 1 inisl leave you now. ■ — She 
would have ivitli.lrawn her han(I ; Harley 

^held it to his lips. — „ I dar« not sUy Ion- 
„ ger ; my head ihrobs sadly tfareive! ! — She 
„ v^alked with a hurried step to a liltle'apart- 
„ ment at some .dislsnce. Harley stood fixed 
„ in aj^iontshnient and piiy ! his friend gave 
„ money to the keeper, — Harley looked on 
„ his ring. — He put a couple of guineas into 
„ the man's hand; Be kin.i to tlut unfotlur 
„ nate,, — He burst inio tears, and left t Item. 

THE KKtl OF FEKLISO. 



CHAP. L V I I. 



1 HE friend , who had conducted him Moor- 
field , called upon him ag.^in the next eve- 
ning. Afier some talk on the adventures of 
the preceding day ; • I carried you yesterJay , 
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said he to Harlev , lo visir llie mail; lei me 
inlioilure you to nijjht, «l supper, to one 
of the wise: but you must not Jock loi any 
tiling; ol (he Socratic pleasantly about him;' 
on the contrary, I warn you lo expect the i 
s;.irtt of a Oiojjenes. Thai you may be a lit- 
tle prepared for his extiaotdiiurymanniT,! will 
kt ynu i'nio some pailifuUrs of his liistoiy. 
- He is the elder ..f two sons of a gentle- 
man of 'conside'able estate in the couiitjy. 
Their fjlher died when tliey were yonnp; ; 
both were remarkaWff, at school for quick- 
ness of parts , and ext«-nt of pcnius ; this hai 
hewn bred to no profession ; because hii fa- 
ther's furlune . which descended to him, w^s 
thought sufficient lo se! him above it ; the 
Other was put apprentice lo an eminent at- 
torney. In this llie expectations of bis friends 
were more consulted than Lis own inciina- 
tion ; for both his brother and he had fee- 
lings of that wairn kind, that could ill brook . 
a siu'ly so drv as 'he law, esjiecially in that 
dep.irlinent of it which was allotted to him'. 
But the dilference of their tempers trade the 
tharaaeriMical dislinitioir between them. 1 he i 
youngfir, from the gt-ntleness ol his nature, j 
jiore with patience a situation entirely discor- ' 
dam to his genius and disposion. At limes, 
■Jiis pride would -suggest, of how little ini- 
porijuce thoie talents were, which the par- 
tiality of his friends had often extolled: they 
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were now inaimbrancfs in a walk of life 
viJirre ihe dull and the iynora-U pafieH hiin 
at pvfry lurn ; his fancy and bis feelin* wire 
itnincible obslaclcs to eminencp in a silonlion, 
^\]ieie his fancy had no room for exertion, 
and liis feeling exppiifiiccd perpetual disuiiif. 
liti( ihese niurmurings he never siifferpd to 
he heard; and that he nii^hl nnt oifcnd the 
prudence of lliose v. ho lia<l been rcnoTned 
in the choice of his prufcssim , lie- rmli- 
riied to Idbour in it. several years, till hy 
tl.^ death of a lelalion,- he surreeled to an 
est.. IP of litlle heller than lOol. a year, wilh 
■which, and the small patrimony lefi him ,he 
retiri-d inf) the country, and n:ade a love- 
mat* h wich a youn^ lady of a teirper si- 
milar to his own, with whom llie sogacions 
world pitied him for finding haj piness. 

» Bui his elder brolher, whom yea are to 
see at supper, if you will do us the favour 
of your company, was naturally inpetuons , 
dec'bive, nnd overbearing. He entered jnto 
life with those ardenl expeclalions by {whith 
young men are commonly deluiltd : in hls- 
Jiieadihips , warm 10 excess r and equally vio- 
lent in his dislikes. He was on the brink of 
marriaj;e with a young lady , when one of 
t'-ose friends, for who>e honour he would 
have pawned his life, made an elopement w'tli 
that verv jiofldess , and li-ft him besides deeply 
engaged foLMims which that gfod friend's 
extravagance had squandered. 
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• The dreams he had formerly enjoyed 
■were now changed for ideas of a very tlif- 
fereiil nature lie abjured all confidence in any 
lliin;j ot human foim ; sold his lands, which 
&li!l prcduted him a veiy large reversion, ca- 
me lotD\\n, and iinmijted himself Twilh al 
noiran ^^ho had be^i-n his nurie,ni liille bet- I 
ler ihan a )>arte[ ; and hiis ever since applieSj 
Ills lalents to ihe vilifying of his species. la 
one thing I must take the liberty to instruct 
you : however different your scntimenls may 
be (and different ihey must be) ynu mill 
sulfur him to go on l^ilhout contradiction; 
olhernise be will he sclent immediately , and 
\ve slull not get a word from bim ail tho 
ri|iht afttr. ■ tlarley promised to remember 
this injunction , and accepted the invitatioa 
of his friend. 

When they arrived at the house , tbey were 
informed that the gentleman ivas come, and 
bad been shown into tlie parlour. They Found 
him sitting with a daughter of his friend's ' 
about three years old, on his knee, whom he 
was ^teaching the alpliabet from a born-book: 
at a little distance stood a sister of hers, Go- 
me years older. - Get you away, Miss, said I 
be to this last , you are a pert gossip; and I I 
will have nothing to do »ith you. Nay ans- 
wered shfl , Nancy is ycur fjvoriie, you are 
quite in love with Nancy. Tate away that 
gi^l, said he to her lather ; wijom be now . 
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obserTcd to have entered llie room , she has 
\voin8ii about her already. « The cbildiea 
were acconlingtj <li5inis&«d. 

betit'ikt that and , supper-time be did nof' 
utter a syllable. Wlien supper came , be quar.- 
TcIIed with t^TEfy dUh at lable, but eat of 
Ihem all ; only exempting from h/s censures 
41 saUadr \ihich you have not spoiled, said 
he , because you have not airempted \o cooW it. 

When the wine iras set upon the table, he 
took, from bis pocket a paittcular smoking 
apparaius, and Blled his pipe , without taking 
any more notice ot Harley, or his fri^end f 
than if no such persons had been in tho 
room. 

Harley could not help stealing a look, of 
surprise at him; but his friend, who kneir 
his humour , returned it, by annihilating his 
presence in the like manner, and, icavin" him 
to his own meditations, addressed himself 
entirely to Harley. 

In their distourse some mention happened 
to be made ol an amiable chaiacier,an(l the 
words honour and poliieness were applied lo 
it. Upon this the ^enileman, laying down his 
pipe, and cliatiging ihe tone of his counte- 
niince , from an iionicdl giin to snmellitng 
more intenitvfly coniemptuous ; - Honour, 
said lie. Honour ami Politeness ! this is ttie 
coin of the world , and pisses current wllli tlia 
fools of it. You have sub^Liiuled the shadow 
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Honour, inslend of l)>e substance ViHue , anJ 
liave biini%lm<l llie u-aliry of Friendship for 
llie ficliiious !.en.blance , -which you have ler- 
metl I'oliteness : t'olUtiiiss, which consists in : 
a ceitiiin ceremonious jdrgon, more ridicu- 
lous to the car of reason (ban the voice of a | 
puppet. You have invented sounds , which I 
you worship, lliouj;h they tyrannize over yi)ur I 
pejfe ; and are surrouuiled wiili empty forms, 
Ivbich take from tlie honest emotions of joy, 
and add lo ibe poignajicy of niisiorlime, 

- Truth , the most amiable , as well as llis 
most nalural of virturs, you are at pains to 
eradicate. Your veiy nurseiies are seuiinariuj 
of falsebood ; and what is called fashioit 
in manhood coiupleies the system of avowed 
insincerity. Mankind, in the gross, is a ga- 
ping monster, that loves to be deceived, and 
jiJs seldom been disappointed .- nor is theif 
vanity less fallacious to your philosophers , 
who adopt modes of trutli to follow ihem 
through the pnibs of error , and defend pa- ' 
radoses merely lo be singular in defending 
thuii. Tliese are they whom ye term In;;*;- 
nioiis; 'lis a "phrase of ri>rjimendalion I tle- 
t''Sl ; i( implies an attempt to impose on tny | 
|udu;tiii?nt , l>y flattering my imajinat'on : yet I 
ilie.e are liiey whose wotks are read by ihe ' 
old nilh delight, wliicli the joiinu are tauhgt 
to look upon a:> ihu codes oi knowlsd^c ami 
l.iuk-,iopl,y. 
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- Indeed , the ediicalion of your youlTi is 
every way preposleroDs i yOU "ivasie at school 
VL'ars in iinprovin^ lalpnts , wilhoDt having 
I ver >pcnt an hour in discovering ihem ; one 
pi omiitufits lineof instTuclion is followed , 
u illio'il regard to genius , capacity , or pro- 
bable sitoaiion in the coinnionwealth. from 
this bear-garden of ihe pedagogue, a raw nn- 
principled boy is turned iooie upon the world 
lo travel; without any ideas but those of im- 
proving ht) dress at Paris, or siartuig into- 
la^te by gaz'ui'^ on some paintings at Rome. 
Ask him of ihe manners of the people, and 
]ti; will icll you. That the skirl is worn much 
s]:uitcr in 1 lance , and that every body eats 
n:acaroni in llaly. When he relnrns home, he- 
hi:ys a sfai in parliament , and stuclitis tha 
coi'iMilutioiL'at Arthur's. 

- Nor are your fciiiKs trained to any moro 
i'5eful purpose; they are taught, by the very 
rewards wliich their nurses piopose for good 
' b>-hjvioiir , by ihe first thing like a jest which 
[lity hiar from every male visitor of the (a- 
t' ily , Ihal a youn^ ' woni"&n is a creaidre to 
be married; an'.l whirn ih-y are gnuvnsonie- 
v.hai older , are instructed , that it is the 
piirpose of raaniage to have iTie enjoyment of 
pin-money, and the expectation of a join- 

( Here a considerable part is wanting ) '•_^ 
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' In sLort, man is an animal equalty^seU i 
fisli and vain. Vanitf, indeed, is but a fno- ' 
diScation of selfishness. From (he latter, there 
Are some vbo pretend to be free : tlie^ are 
frenerally snch as declaim against the lust o£ | 
weallli and power , because ihcy have never I 
lieen able to attain anjr high decree in either : 
Ihey boast of generosil]^ and feeling. Thej I 
tell IIS ( perhaps they tell us in rhitne ) that 
tbe seniiations of an honest heart, of a iniiiJ 
universally benevoUnt , make up (he quiet 
bliss which they enjoy; bat they will not , by 
this , be pxempted from the charge of sei- 
ii'>hnes5. Whence the luxurious happiness tber 
describe in their Utile famiiy-circW? Wbenc« 
the pleasure which they feet , when they irim 
th<;ir evening fiies, and litten to the how] of 
•winliir's wind? Whence, but from the secret 
reflection of what houseless wretches feel 
from it? Or do you administer comfort in af- 
ilii'tion — the motive is at hand ; 1 have 
L:id it preached to me in nineteen out of • 
Iwenly cf your consolatory discourses — the 
COinpjTdlive lilllenessof our ovvn misfortunes. 
■ With vanity your best virtues are grossly 
tainted ; your benevolence, which ye deduce | 
iinmediattly from the n^iiural inipulse cf the 
lieait, squints to it for its reward. There are' 
some, indeed, who tell us of the satisfaction 
whiih flows from a secret consciousness of 
gijod actions : this secrrt salislactioa is truly 
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excellent — when we bave •oitie Inetid to 
wbom we may discover iis excellence. > 

He now paused a motnent to rHij^bt bis 
pipe, when a clock., tliat stood at bis back, 
struck eleven ; he starred up at t^e sound , 
took his bat and bis cane, and nodding good- 
night with bis bead , walked out of thu room. 
The gentleman of the house called a servant 
to brin^ the stranger's surtOut. - What sort 
of a night is it, If How ? • said he. ■ It rains, 
Sir, answered the servant , with an easterly 
wind, — Easterly for ever ! - — Me made no 
other Teply ; but shrugging up his shoulders' 
till they almost touched his ears, wrapped 
himself tight in his great coat, and disap- 
peared. 

• This is a strange creature , r said hif 
friend to Harley. ' I cannot say , answered 
bei thatbia remarks areof the pleasant kind: 
it is curious to observe how the nature of 
truth may be changed by the garb it wears; 
softened to tbe admonition of friendship, or 
soured into the severity of reproof: yet'this 
severity may be uselul to some tempers ; it so- 
mewhat resembles a file; disagreeable in ils 
operaiion, but bard metals may be tbe brighter 
for it. • 

TRB MAN or rn^tMG. 
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CHAP. L V I 1 1. 



IjoNCERNiNG llie man you call your frleiiJ — I 
tell Tue , Will he weep with you in jhe hour' 
of yoiir dislress? Will h< faitlirully reprove 
you to your face , for actions for which oihsrs 
are ridicuhng or tensuring you behind your 
bjck ? Will he dare to stand forth in your 
defunce, whep distraction is secretly aiwin? 
its deadly weapons at your reputation ? Wril 
lie ar.kuowiedge you with the same cordiality, 
atrd beliave to you ivith the same friendly at- 
tention, In the company .of your .superiors in 
rank- ^nd fortune , as nh^n the claims of 

Eriile or vanity do -iiot iulerfere with those of 
iendship ^ if misfortunes and losses shoiiUt 
oblige you To retire into a walk of life,, in, 
which yQti cannot appear mitU the same- di- 
stinction y or eutprtajn your, friends with the 
same liheralily ^i fortneily,- .will he still think 
himself happy in your society, and, instea.l I 
c(f gtadfidlly withdrawing himself froin anj 
unproritablo connection, tike pleasure \n prp-l 
fessing, hijuself your friend , and cheerfully' 
assist you to support the burden of your at- ' 
Hictions? When sickness shall call you to re- 
lirs from the gay and busy scenes of the ' 
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world t will be follow you into your ;>loomy 
relreai , listen with aiteiition to your - lale of 
symptoms , <• and minister tlie bjlm of coti- 
solaiioii to yonr faitilinij spirit? And, lastly, 
when death shall burst asunder every earthly. 
lie, will he shed a tear upon your urave' and 
lodge the dear remembrance -of yoiir muluai 
friendship in his heart, as a treasure never \o 
be resigned? The man who wiil not do all 
this, may be your .companion — your flatte- 
rer^ your- seducer-^ but , believe me, he is 
not your friend. 

E. 



CHAP. L I X. 

TH( VrSION OF AMANDA, i 

■^•Ikthought I was walking through a de- 
ji^htful ilcld , from whence on a tislnw hill 
1 beheld a stately edifice. My curiosity led me 
to ni^^ke up towards it. i found it surrounded 
with gai;dens and orchards , richly decked by 
nature and art. A most agreeable lady wa» 
Mandinv at the door , .who very courteously 
invited me in to sij down and rest me : being' 
tired with the hill, I accepted her kind offer. 
Entering the house,! siuveyed the .magnifi". 
cent apaf;tment5, and my eyes were dazzled 
niih lite fiigb furniture , tbaf adoroid every; 
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room. Th« Udy led me imo a spacions par- 
lour, where was a very comely {jenllernaii, 
wiib several liule beauties around biin , the 
Uvino pictures in miniature ot tlie fatber and 
mother. 1 was entertained there with a libe- I 
rali<y suitable to the appearance ihnf madej 
and with that courteous altdbiliif , which isl 
the genuine etfect of true g<-niitity aad good' 
biet^ing. Whilbt with pleasure I surveyed 
. their happy circumstances, which appeared to 
have no want of any thing to complete ihetr 
felicity, I said within myself,. ■ ^ure these 
are «xtraorilinary persons, and this flow of 

?ro:>pi;rity must be the bountiful reward of 
roviilence , fur iome emijienl instance ol 
Tirlue and piety. ■ tiut when I had taken my' 
leave, and was reluming back, I met one, 
of whom I enquirtrd the gentleman's character 
who was the owner of yonder seat; which,, 
to my no small i>urpriie, 1 found to be very' 
vicious. His plentiful estate was gotten by op>; 
pression and fraud , his beautifnl children' 
«ere the living monuments of his shame, 
and the lady who made so splendid an ap- 
pearance^ and to whom he discovered so tnucbl 
seeming tenderness, was so far from beiagJ 
mi^lrast ol the seat, that she was only k.epa 
• there as under a lyrant , to be a slave Co hisi 
baae lusts, he coniiuliing her satisfaction no 
fuithei than as the_ pleasure in her counle— . 
nanc* iiei|;hteiu bu durms, and Iberebyj 
reudei^ 
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renLlcfs her the irorfi agreeable to hrm in the 
gratifiration of his brutish appelJtes and pas- 
sions; And ^he, rontinued niy informer, puti 
a constant force upon herseif to appear gay 
anil clieerfiit, lest hi-r keeper should torn her 
out, abandoned la shjiiie and misery. To pre- 
si-rve her from the laiter of which (after ths ' 
loss of 3 gooH fortune ) was she prevdlleJ on 
to cojnp^y wilh ihe lot she shares.' As soon 
as 1 parled from my Compdny, I could con^ 
lain no longer, but buritt out into this ex- 
clarriiition : Wherelorc, O prosperity, where— 
fore is il ihat thou thus daily loadest ihc vi- 
cious with ihy benefics, and givest them all 
Ibat heart can wish ? Whence comes it to 
past , that such a wreich as this shall spf nd 
his days in ease, and his nights in pleasure « 
Tthilst thou turnesC awav wilh disdain from 
the pious man, leaving him to groan under 
all the hardships of the most adverse stale ! O 
say \ whence is it that thou art thus .partial ■ 
to the wicked ? - I had no sooner ceased ex- 
claiming in this manner, ihan looking for- 
ward , 1 saw Prosperity standing before me, 
arrayed in her most gorgeous atiire. The gay 
and glittering appearance must have raised 
delight ill my breast^, had it not been dam- 
ped by the anger that appeared on her brow* 
when she thus addressed me; ■ Forbear ta- 
xing me with partiality in my proceedings; 
for were it in my iacUnatiou , it is not in m j 
10 
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power, being only ihe servant of Providence, 
wliose orders 1 never, in one single instance, 
tun coiinler to. Art thou, ■ sdiJ I, in a 
h<?at , ■ the servant of I'rovidence ? a jnM, 
Jinly, wise, and powerlul Providencis ! And 
will ii suffer thee thus to caress the imj.iou), 
Slid slight and contemn Ihe good! Hovt can 
these things be ? • Prosperity disappfared 
niihoiit making any reply} but immediutely > 
resplendent light shone around me , and I 
]ieard a majestic voice calling t]ius to me from 
above,'- O thou blind mortal, dost thou dare 
to call ill qnesiion my proceedings, because 
thou canst not see the wiwiom and equity of 
them i It would be just in me to [luntbh thee 
severely for thy rashness, but for once 1 will 
overlook thy ignorance, and so far condescend 
to Ihy Weakness , as to give tliee some vietv 
of the reasons of my conduct. Wherefore lift 
up thine eyes , and be))pld what shall now 
be discovered to thee. • I did so, and found 
my sight etren;>thenBd to penetrate through 
the (hick clouds, beyond which) saw Provi- 
dence seated on a lofty throne , and by him 
stood Prosperity and Adversity with their va- 
rions attendants, wailiuf^ his orders. A per- 
son of a very amiable countenance 5too<l at 
my right hand, who told me he was cotit- 
missioned to resolve my doubts, and reveal 
jomewhat of the mysteries of Providence to 
me. I straight observed Adversity ordered witli 
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hcT atfciidant Pain to such a place. I Icroked 
after tbr*ni , and saw th^rn enler the house of 
a persoD very remarkable for piely , and at- 
tack him in a most violent manner.- Alas!* 
said I to my instructor, ■ whence comes it xn 
pass that so good a man as this shoiihl be s« 
severely handled? He is • , replied he , « a 
very cmirienl Christian, a man greatly beloved 
of fais God. But how contrary soever this n)ay 
seem to your carnal reason, it is therefora . 
'that be is thus afflicted ; be has ( as the best 
her« have) much sUi still (enijining in liim , 
and uiocii wunting to complete his perlec- 
lioii in grace an;l hoiini^ss; and Hod, who 
is alone lJi« proper judge of ibe mcsl likely 
means to briiig about his own wise and kind 
-designs, sees this the 6ltesl method to root 
out sin, and strengthen and invigorate bis 
|na«.es. This affliclioH shall be to him a fiir- 
xtdce , not to ronstime hiin , but bis lusts , and. 
10 reiine and briabten. his graces , that they 
'xnay sbine with the greater lustre. .•• I then 
looked up again , and saw Advfrsiiy with two 
of lier attendants , Poverty and Sickness, sent 
to another place. They soon attacked a per- 
son , who from an affluent fortune was redu- 
ced to penury and want, and from a strong 
and vigorous siate of health, was thrown 
upon a sickbed. ■ Pray, said I, what is the cha- 
racter of this person, that is thus doubly at- 
*tack«d , and with such Tioleace j He is , ■ le^ 
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plitil my instruct! r, nne thai devoteil himself 
to tioil in ihe days cf his yoiilh,iHiit appea- 
led very zealous and active iti tlie ways ot re- 
Jitjioo , ^t his first setting out. But a long se- 
lius of pniiperily , with which, he has bpcn 
favouTcti , h.id }iad the bni too common effect 
<-i enmaring and capiivaling his thoughts anJ 
aD^ctiuns to the things of time aud sense. As 
riches encreased, he Ka^ set his heart inor- 
dinalily upon them, aud in a grejt measure 
nilhdratsn his df.pendence ii[>on (lod for the 
continiiaiion of ihnse bounties ol l'ro»ideocp, 
grown carelus and stcure, saying with Dai id, 
' My iiKMintain Mands strong ', I shall never 
be moved, ■ Poverty is therefore sent to T:iaite 
his substance, that the idol being recnoved, 
he may be no longer tempted to adore it, 
SdI Ihdt lie mjy , hy his own ex.periencc , be 
convinced of the urtcertainiy ot all sublunary 
good. A long continued st<ite oF health has a- 
bated his sen^e of the value of the mercy, 
and he has seemed to slight it as a commoii 
faTOur, Sichnejs is therefore sent to teach 
bim tfae-icorlh of health, by the want ol it; 
lo shock this seemingly strong building , that 
lie i^ay see its foundation is in the dust, anJj 
that it is as a moth crushed in the hand of] 
God. In a word , these painful strokes shall 
be the luppy means of rousing him out ol 
Ihat spiritual lethargy wherein be has long 
lain, and caute him to Temembec irhcace h« 
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is TjHen , excitp Lira to repeirl , anJ do liis 
li.'^t works ; and when these most valuable 
ci.t!,s are answered, Uod will turn liis captl- 
Arily, and remarkably display Itis povyer and 
love ill bis deliveraucc. Again I looked up, 
and Leard Adversity receive a new commis- 
sion , 10 attack with reproach unU conieinpt 
a person who appeared in sight. - Pray, said 
I, to what perscn are ihese tormidablK spcc- 
tiss going? • ( (or their appearance shocked 
me more than all the others ) > He is, said 
my teacher, ■ a very serious good man , one 
that lias for many years been universally estee- 
med amongst those who are true friends to 
religion and virtue, both for his wisdom and 
piety ; but this general regard paid to him has 
loo much elated his mind , and he has he- 
reby been puffed up wi*h self-applause ; not 
duly considering that whatever endowmcn;s 
]:e possesses, whether of nature or grace, are 
al! received from God , and that therefore alt 
the glory should be asciibed to the donor, 
lleproach is now sent to humble him, to hide 
pride from his eyes , to make him fully sensi- 
i)!c that the interest any havo in man's esteem 
jj> a blessing which descends from the satnR 
hand that dispenses those qualifications that 
have a tendency to raise it. • Soon after I 
lified up my eyes again , and saw Adversity 
with her attendants , Sickness and Dejth , re' 
ceiving their orders lo seize the child ofj 
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ceiUin person. - Now , * says my iiiiUuctor, • 
this is a Miicere Cliristiiin, and the str<)k.e t* 
be inflicted is perhaps the sorest of a teitijio- 
ral nature ihat could bcfal him. He is to be 
•Iript of an only child , and a very promising 
one , in whom the fond parent might justly 
please himself with (he prospect of much com- ' 
fort and satl&Caclion ; and like good Jacob, I 
His life seems la be bound up' in the lad's \ 
life. But ProvideKce , in mucU wisdom and 
great goodness too, orders bis removal; in 
k.indnei>s boih lo parent and child; the lad, 
being by the grace of God prepared for a bet- 
ter :^late , is in great love removed from all 
the- Miares and temptations llut attend tlie 
youthful stage, and those other snares and 
trials Ihat surround ibe man in his iiper age; 
a more than common shaje of which nmU 
have fallen to his lot had he continued in 
this world. The parent will hereby be convin- 
ced of,. and humbled for, the evil be bai 
been guilty, of in setting his heart and affec- ,> 
lions loo much on this so desirable a crea- 
ture ; enjoyment, which he sees now to be 
but a fading , dying f!ower. And the supports 
and conforls he shall receive under this hea\y 
trial will stop the mouth of complaints, aud j 
force him to confess ibat Go'l is the alone I 
proper object of our wannest a flection , since 
there is enough in bim to make the Christian 
happy in the loss of the dearest earthly com- 
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fnrts. Tbese ( conlinued my teoclier ) are some 
of ihe seeming paradoses in Piovidence , 
which thou, blind mortal , couldst not disto- 
ver by ilie dim lig)it of reason : there are 
others wbieli. 1 am not now permitled lo re- 
veal to thee; some ofnhicb thou will never 
»ee unravelled whilst thou art clothed wiih 
mortalily. Let what ihou hast seen and heard 
suffice to assure thei^, that God's tliou^hts are 
DUt like (o thy thoughls, nor his ways like 
to thy ways, but as far above Cliem in wis- 
dom , as the heavens are above the earih. 
I^fiice it is, that the niclced so oft abound- 
wiih (his vkoild'g good, who have all theit 
heaven here; uhilst the pious man is, by the 
sharp altaclcs af Adversity, duiing the short 
term of his existence' here , training up for 
a state oi endless unaJlayed happiness. ■. 

Ithanked my instructor , begged pardon for 
my rashness, and promised , that I would no 
more airaign divine Providence at Ihe bar 
ci my weak and shallow reason ; and abas- 
hed and confounded at my ienoiance and 
presuinplion, awoke from nty dream. 

O UARDtAir. 
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cording to the cusLom of my forefjthers, I 
always keep Iioly , afler haiing nastied my- 
self, and offered up my morning devolions, 
I ascended the high hills of liaf^ddl, in or- 
der to pass the reil of the day in meditation 
and prayer. As 1 was hdre airing myself on 
the lops of the mountains, 1 fell into a pro-' 
found contemplation on the vaniiy of hu- < 
man life; and passing fiom one thought lo 
another, surely, said I, niEin is but a sha- 
dow, and life a dream. Whilst I- ivas thus 
musing, I cast my eyes towards the summit 
of a lock that l^as not fjr from me, where 
1 diicovercd one in the habit of a shejiherd, 
Vith a little musical instrument in his hand. 
As I looked upon him, he applied it to hii 
lips, and began lo play upon it. The somiil 
oi it was cxceedino; sweet , and wrought iiitu 
a variety of tunes that were ine.\pressibly me- 
lodious, and altogether different from any: 
thing I had ever heard : they put me in mind 
sf those heavenly airs that are pljyed to iliff 
departed souls of good men upon their first 
arrival in Paradise, to wear out the impres- 
sions of theii last agonies, and qualify ibcm 
for the pleasures of thai liappy place. Myi 
heart melted away in secret raptures. I 

I had been often lold that the rock bffoiM 
me was the haunt of a genius; and that se- 
veral had been entertained with that music > 
who had passed by it, but never heard iM 
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tlie musician had before made liimseir visible. 
When tie had raised my thoughli by those 
tranf.poning airs whicli he [iliiyrij, lo tjsle 
ihe pleasures of his conversaiion , as i h>o- 
ktid upon him lite one astonished, he he- 
ckoned lo me, ami by ihe waving of his 
hand directed me to approach the place where 
he sut. I drew ncarwilh that levereiice which 
is due lo a snpeiior nature; and as my hcait 
was entirely subdued by the captivating sliaius 
I had heard , I fell down at ]us feet and wept. 
The j^enius smiled upon me with a look of 
compassion and affability that faiiilliarizL'd 
liiin to my imii^^i nation , and at once dispel- 
led all the fears and apprehensions with which 
I approached him. Me lifted nie from the 
ground, and takin* me by the liand, • Mir- 
za , ' said he , - I have lieard thte in (by so- 
liloquies : follow me : • 

He then led me to the highest pinnacle of 
Ihe lock, and placing hie on the top of il , 
„ Cast thy eyes eastward, „ said he, „ and 
tell me what ihou sf est. 1 see , said 1 , a huge 
valley , and a prodioious tide of water rolling 
tlirout^li it. The valley that thou seesl, said 
he, is the vale of misery, and Ihe tide of 
water that thou seestispail of eteruily. What 
is .the reason , said I, that the tide I see ri- 
ses out of a thick mist al one end , and a^aiii 
loses itself in a thick misi at the other? What 
ihou sccsl , said he, is that portion of eteiuiiy 
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tvhicli is called time, inrasuied oul by the 
Gun, and reaching from ihe beginning of ihe 
norld to its coosuitimalion. Examine now , 
said he, this sea that is bounded with dark- 
ness 31 both ends , and teil me «hat ihru 
discoverest in il? 1 see abridge, said I, stan- 
ding ill the midst of the liile. The bridge 
then seesi, said he, is butn^n life; consider 
it attfrniveiy. Upon a more leisurely survey 
of il, I found that it consisted of three-scoie 
and tbrn entire arches, with several brok.<rn 
erchcs, which, added lo those that were en- 
tire, made up the nnrr.ber about an hundred. 
As ~ I was counting the arches, the genius 
lold ir.e thit this bridge rnnsisled at (irst of 
a thousand urchcs ; but that a great tlood 
swept away ihe rest , and left the bridge in 
the ruinous conilition I now beheld it : but 
tell me further, said he , what ibou disco- 
verest on il ? 1 see multitudes of pen|,le pas— \ 
<ing over it, sard I , and a I Lck. cloud han- ' 
ging on each end of it. • As I lookid more , 
attentively, I saw several of passenj^ers drop- 
ping ihrouoh the bridge, into (he great tide 
that flowed underneath it; and upon further 
enaiDinailon perceived tbot thut there were 
innumerable Irap-doors that lay concealed in , 
the bridge, which Ihe passengers no sooner I 
trod upon , bui thpy fell ihrnngh them into 
ibe tide, and imniedidtety disappeared. Tbtse 
kiddea pit-falls were set very thick at ibt 
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entiance of lUc b[i<tge, so that throngs of 
people no sooner bioke through ihe clouJ 
iJi.in many of them ("ell into them. They grew 
ihiiiaef lowanls tho middle, but mutliplicd 
anj lay closer together tovmrds the end of 
Ibe arches that were entire. 

Theie were liideed some persons, hut their 
number was very small , ibat continued a kind 
of hobbling march onilie broken arches, hut 
Jell through one- after another, being quite 
lireJ and spent with so long a walk. 

I passed some time in the conlemphtlon 
of this wonderful strucCtire , and the gieat 
Mfiety of objects which is presented. My hear: 
nas tilled with a defcp melancholy lo i>ee se- 
veral uioppin^ unexpectedly in the midst of 
miith and joljily, and caicliing at every lhin« 
that stood by them 10 save thembelves. Soriie 
wcie looking up towards the heatens in a 
lliouglilfuf posture , and in the miil.st of a 
(peculation stumbled and fell out of sight, 
^lulliludes were yery bu'.y in the pursuit of 
Dnbbies thai gUllered in lluir 1 yes and dan- 
ced before them; but often when iheylhuught 
llieinselves within the rOach of them , their 
boting failed , and down ihev s:ink. In this 
;oufusioa of objects , I ohsecved some with 
^roitais in their hands, and others with uri- 
(luis, who ran lo and IVa upon the bridge, 
iirusling several persons on trap-doors wliich 
did not bCMQ lo lie ia ihtiir way, and wiiicti 
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tln-y mi^Iit Lave escaped, bad they not bceH \ 
tluis forced upon ihein. 

The genius seeing me indulgemysetf to this | 
melanclioly prospect , lold me 1 had dwelt lung ; 
enough upon it; ■ Take thine eyes off ilie brij- i 
ge ,$aiii he, and tell me if thou seR!>t tiDy thing j 
thou dost not comprehend. Upon looking upJ 
What mean , said I , those great flights ol biids I 
that are perpetually hovering about the bridge,' 
and settling upon it from lime to time ? I fte 
vultures , harpies, ravens , cormoranls, and 
ajnong many other feathered creatures, se- 
veral little winged boys , that perch in great 
niiuibers upon the middle arches. These,' 
said the genius , are eiivy , avarice, supersit-< 
tiun , despair, love, with the like cares and 
passions that infect Ijujuau lii'e; » 

I here fetched a deep sigh , • Alas , said 
I, man was mude in vain! how Is be given 
away to misery and mortality ! tortured iuj 
life, and sivalloved up in death! • The ge-n 
nius being mov»fll with compasiioii towar-i'j 
nie, bid me ((uil so uncoti.foriable a pro.'.ppttj 
„ Look no more, said he, on man in liioi 
^rst sta^e of his existence , in his scitin^: out 
for eternity ; but cast ihiue eye on that x\\\M 
mist into which the tide bears the sevmal 
generations of mortals that fall into it. „ I ijij 
reeled my sight as I was ordeied,.and ( wlie- 
ther or uo the good genius strengthened B 
■nilh any supernatural foicc, or Jissmaic^ 
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wliicli ihoii here discovere^l, rebelling fuvther 
than lliine eye, or even thine i in agin at ion 
can estend itself. The^e are the mansions of 
gooti men after death, who accordlog to the 
decree and kinds of \irtue in which thfjr i 
encelfed , arc dislriboled anions; these several I 
islands, ^vhich abound willi pleasures of dif- j 
ferenC kinds and dee;rees, suitable to the re- ! 
lishes and perfections of those who are set- ' 
tied in them *, every i&l.ind is a paradise ac— 
comniodaled to its respi:clive inhabitants. Are 
not these, Mirza , Jialiitaliona worth con- 
tending for? Does life appear miserable, that 
gives tliee opportnnilies of earning sucb a 
reward? Is death to be feared th^t will COn- , 
vey thee lo so happy an existence ? Think 
nut man was made in v<iin, who hJ6 such 
an eternity reserved for him, - I gazed with 
iiiespressibie pleasure on these happy islands, 
• At length, said I, shew me nov<r, J be.seecli 
ibce, the secrets that lie hid under those 
daik clouds, which cover the oci'an on the •* 
other side of the ro<.k of adajiiant • The ge- - 
nius making nie no answer , I tnrned about 
to addrtss myM::U to liim a second titnta , but 
I found that the had left me; I then Inrued j 
again- lo the vision M'liich I had been so \ 
long-ronienipldting; but Inaiead of the rol- I 
ling tide, the arr.bed bridge, and the hafipy ' 
biauds , I saw nutlitng but the long hollov ' 
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vavi add dignity and value to fEimale eon- 
Tersalion*, and from my acqiiiiiiii.ince wiih 
the bookish part of the world I derived 
many principles of judgment and maxims of 
knowledge, by wliich i ivas enabled to. ex- 
cel all iny compelilorsi and draw upon my- 
self the jipiieral roganl in every place of con-j 
c.-^urte or pleasure. My opinion was the great 
ruJe of approbation , my remarks were re- 
nieinbere.l by those who desired the second 
degree ol fame , my mien was studied , tnj 
dress wasimiuied, my letters were handed from 
one iamily lo another , and read by those 
who copied them as iicnt to themseltes-, my 
visits wtre soliciled as honours, and muUitu-, 
des boasted of an intimacy with Melissa , who 
had cnty seen me by accident , and whose 
fanii!ia]i:y had never proceeded beyond ihe 
exchange of a compliment , or return of i 
coutresy. , 

I shall make no scruple of confessing thati 
I vas pleased with this universal veneration ^^ 
because 1 always consideied it as paid to mj^ 
intrinsic qualities and inseparatrle nietil , and 
very easily persuaded myself that fortune had . 
no part in my superiority. When 1 lookeJ, 
upon my glass, I saw youth and beauty, and] 
health -that niif^ht give me reason to liopei 
their continuance .- w hen T examineJ my niind^j 
I found some strenoih of juilgment, and fer-^ 
lili:y cf fancy i 3.ad. wj'S tolJ ihni every aciioi^ 
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was gnce, and that every accent was pcrsua-' 

In tliis manner my life passed like a con- 
tinual triumph, amrdst accljiiiaiions, and en- 
\y , and courlahip , and caresses ; lo please 
Melissa was ibe general anibilion , and evry 
iiraiaeem of artful flaitery was practiced upon 
II. e. To be flailezed is grateful, even when 
ire know that our praise are not believed by 
ihose who pronounce them; for they prove, 
at least, our general power, and show that 
dur fjvtiur is vjlued , since it is pdrchased 
by the meanness of falsehood. But, perhaps, 
llie flatterer is not often detected, for an hon- 
nest mind is not apt to suspect , and no one 
exerts the powers of discernment with much 
tigour when self-love favours the deceit. 

The min.ber of adorers, and the perpetual 
distraction of tny thoughts by new Khemes of 
pli-asure , prevented me from listening to any of 
■tl]os« who crowd in multitudes to give girls 
^Jvice, and kept me unmarried and unenga- 
f;ed lb my twenty-seventh year; when, while 
I was towering in all the pride of uncon- 
tested excellency, with a face yet lillld im- 
ps iri'd , and a mind hourly improving, the 
failure of a fund , in which my money was 
placed, reduced ire to a frugal competency, 
v>hich allowed little bryond neatness and in- 
deiieiideuce. 
1 Z bi:ic llie diuiiiiutioa of iity ncliL-s with- 
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out any outrage-^ cf sorrow , or ptisillammiiyH 
of dejertion. Indeed I did uot ktiow how 
much I had losl, for, having always hrard 
tnd thought more oF my wit and bf^aulythan 
of my fortune , it did not suddcrily enter my 
jmagination, ihat Melb^a could sink bcnealhj 
licr esublishcd rank , while her foioi and herj 
mind continued ihe tame ; iliat ^he could ' 
cease to raise admiration but by ceasing lo ' 
' deserve it , or leel any stioke but tiooi the 
hand oi liine. 

It -viis in my power to have concealed llie 
lo&s, and to have married, by cootinuiD' 
(he same appearance, .with all ihe credit of' 
my original fortune ; but I was not so far^, 
siinii. in my own esteem, as to submit to t lie 
baseness oi fraud, or to desire any other re-) 
coniirif ndalion than sense and virtue. 1 the-' 
refore ilJsmissed my equipage, sold iKose or-' 
naments which were become unsuitablelomyj 
new condition , s-nd appeared among thosej 
with whom I used lo converse with less ghl--, 
ler, but equal spirit. ' 

I found myself received at erery visit, wiihl 
an a|>pearance of sorrow beyond what is na-' 
turaliy felt for calamities in which we have] 
no part , and was enteitaincd with condo-j 
lence and consolation so long continued an(H 
£0 frequently repeated , that my friends plainly' 
consulled railior their own giatitication than' 
jDiy relitf. Some from that time refused Diy| 
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LCqiiaititance, and fothore, without any pro-- 
vocalinn, to lepuy my vi^ils^some visiteti mr, 
but afler 3 loii<>er interval lliaa usu^I , and 
;very return was still with more delay; nor 
Jid any of n y I'emale arquainlances fail lo in- 
roducc llie mention of my misiforiunes , to 
:ompaie my present and former condition , lo 
fll me bow much it must trouble me to want 
ihe 5|dendor which J became so well , to look. 
l( pleasures which I had formerly enjoyed^ 
ind to iiiik. to a level with those by whom 
[ had always be.n considered as movinrr in 
i higlicr .sphere , and been approached with 
reierenfe and submission , which, as they in- 
iiuualeij , I was no longer to expect. 

ObservLitions like these are commonly made 
Dnly as cowcil insiiils, and serve to give vent 
lo ihe flatulence of pride; but they are novf 
lud liien iniprudi ntly uttered by hone.->ty and 
Wnevolence, and inHict pain vvhere kindness 
6 intended; 1 will, therefore, so far main- 
bin my antiquat4|^cl<iim to politeness, as that 
rwill venture to aJvance this rule, thai no 
inn ou^ht to remind another of any misfor- 
onf. of which the sufferer does not complain, 
Ind which there are no means proposed of 
Ui-vialing. No one has a right lo exciie 
liouohis which HPcessarily give pain wheuc- 
er tliey return, which perhaps might not re- 
ive but by absurd and unseasonable coi 
^ssion. 
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Wy entllr-ss Irain of lovers immediately 
Tfilhdrew wiiboiit ratiiiifr any emoUons. The 
greaier pail liad iiidfed always professed lo 
courl , ab it is termed , upon the square, had 
enquiicd my fortune, and otf<-red settlemenls; 
an-i Ihese liad undoubtedly a riglit to letin; 
-wilhoul censure, since they had openly trea- 
ted for money , as necessary to iheir happi- 
ness -, and who can tell how Utile they man- 
led of any oiher portion ? 1 have ahvap 
thought the clamours of women unTeasona- 
hie,, when they find thai they who followed 
tliern upon the supposition of a greater for- 
tune, reject them when they aie discovered 
lo lijve less. I have never known any Ijdy, 
who did not thJnlt ^vcalrh a title lo some sii- 
puhitions in her favour ; and surely whal ii 
claimed by the possession of money is juslli 
forfeited by iis loss. She that has ouce de- 
manded a st.tllenient has allowed the impor- 
tance of fortune; aud ■*»hen she cannot ihen 
prcaniary m^rit, why should she think lie 
cheapenec obtiged to jiurchase ? 

My lovers weie not all contented with si- 
lent desertion. Some of them revenged i!ii 
neglect which they had borne by wanton auu 
auperfluons insults , and endeavoured to inor' 
lify iiie by paying in my presence those civi- 
lilies to Oiher ladies, which were once devO' 
tt-d <m.* to ine. Bui , as il has been my ruF 
lo trc»l men jctoidiiig to the rank of ihei 
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intellect, I hatl never siiFFered any one to 
vtiste his lile in suspense, who cculd have 
employed it to heller purpose ; and iherel'ore 
I had no enemies but coxcombs, whose re- 
senliiii-nt and respect were equaily below my 
con^idetaiion. 

The only pain which I felt frorn degrada- 
tion , was ihe loss of that influence which I 
had always exerl^d on ihe side of virtue, in 
the defence of innocence , and the asserlioa 
of truth. I now fuund my opinions sliy;hted( 
tny seiiliinents criticised , and my arj^imients 
opposeil by ihose that us&l to lisreu to me 
without reply, and slnigfile to be fii^t in px- 
■piessirtg their cnnviciinii. The female dis'^n- 
Ijjois hdve wholly thrown olf my authority; 
'^and if I endeavour to enforce my reasons by 
I an appeal to the scholars who happen to be 
present , the wretches are ceriaiu lo pjy th-;ic 
court by sacrificing me and my syslem to a 
(finer fjown ; and I am every hour insulted 
^ith coniradiciion'i from cowards, who could 
' never find till lately tbctt Melissa was liable 
' to error, 

! There «re two persons only whom I can- 
' not charge with having changed their con- 
' duct with my chang;e of fDrinne. One is an 
' oM curate , that has passed his life in the 
'duties of his profe'^sion wih great reputation 
'for his knowledge and piety ; the other is a 
flieutenaot o£ dragoons. The parson made na 
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dilfjculty in the height of my elevalion tt 
cfieck. me when I was perl , and inform iiie 
J blundered; anJ if there be any alterarion, 
lie is now more limorrtus, lest his freeJoa 
should be thought rndenes.s. The soldier nh 
Ter paid me any particular addresws , but verjj 
iJgidly observed ail the rule;> of pniitenessJ 
Y/hicb he is now so far from relaxing , th« 
whenever he serves ^he tea , he nbslinardf 
carries me the first disb . in defiance of ihs 
frowns and whispers of the whole table. 

This is to se-! ihe world. It is inipossiblB 
for those (hat have only known affluence and 
|ir(is|«;rity , to juflge rightly of themselves « 
Others. Ihe rich and the'powerfnl live in I 
perpeluaL masqnerade , in which all aboiif 
them wear borrowed characters; and we onl] 
«liscover in what estimation we are held 
|vh«n we can no longer give hopes or i^^ 
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